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INTRODUCTION 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “REVIEW” 
IDE IEL DEFOE’S fame now rests upon Rodinson Crusoe and 


his novels. But discerning readers know also of his importance 
in the history of economic and political thought and especially 
in journalism. The newspaper at the end of the seventeenth century was 
groping its way toward the metropolitan daily we now know, and much 
of what makes up our newspapers did not in Defoe’s day get into the 


- journals at all, but appeared in pamphlets, a fact of which histories of 


journalism will in the future take more notice. One of Defoe’s great 
merits is that he extended the scope of the newspaper to include impor- 
tant new features. But the Review was not a newspaper; it was a journal 
of opinion—a commentary, which taught the masses in Queen Anne’s 
reign what to think upon important political and social questions. 

Defoe was well prepared for his role. His parents were Puritans, who 
saw that their son, originally intended for the ministry, was well in- 
structed in Scripture. The King James Bible is the most obvious influence 
upon Defoe’s style. Once during rumor of a Catholic plot, he helped 
make manuscript copies of it to preserve when printed copies were no 
more. Excluded from the universities, like all dissenters, Defoe was edu- 
cated in the dissenting academy of the Rev. Charles Morton at Newing- 
ton Green. That was all to the good, for the academies were far ahead 
of the universities in the study of geography, history, mathematics, and 
the modern languages, including English itself. If Defoe’s education was 
not deep, it was broad and served him in journalism better than one 
more specialized. Its best service, perhaps, was that it gave him a grasp 
of facts so that his mind could study their relation. A very penetrating 
remark of Professor James Sutherland, Defoe’s latest biographer, is 
that “for all his obvious bias towards the practical, he does live in a 
world of ideas.”? And he helped very ordinary readers into that world. 
Ina real sense he was bringing philosophy out of the study. 

It is not strange that Defoe’s practical temperament and Morton’s 


1 Defoe (London, 1937), p. 125. 


[xvi] 
practical curriculum turned Defoe aside from preaching. “It was,” he 
says in the Review, his disaster “first to be set a-part for, and then to be 
set a-part from the Honour of that Sacred Employ.” Instead he went — 
into business, which furthered his knowledge of men and then thrust 
him out to live by his pen. Whether dipped in ink for the sins of his 
parents, or for his own, dipped he was. He began writing, he tells us, 
in the reign of Charles II before his marriage and his induction into 
business, and during the reign of William III he wrote increasingly. 
But it was a well-known event early in Anne’s reign which determined 
the rest of his course—the publication of The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters, late in 1702. A very important consequence of Defoe’s trial 
and imprisonment was the hastening of an understanding between Defoe 
and Harley and the founding of the Review. No biographer of Defoe has 
yet observed that Defoe and Harley had been approaching some kind . 
of an understanding before The Shortest Way appeared. Harley not only 
had in 1702 sounded out Godolphin about enlisting a journalist in their 
cause,® but, through William Paterson, had been in communication 
with Defoe and perhaps had encouraged him. Defoe’s letter to Paterson, 
written in April, 1703, while Defoe was in hiding, can mean nothing 
else. “If,” says Defoe of Harley, “I have rendered the hopes you gave 
me of his favour desperate by this disaster, ’tis a misfortune as great 
as all the rest.”* 

From the tone of the letter it is probable that Harley was not a party 
to the publication of The Shortest Way. And Defoe was too alarmed at 
the prospect of jail and pillory to recognize that Harley must have been 
pleased by the tempest which Defoe had raised and which swept Harley 
into office as one of the Secretaries of State. The belief that Defoe began 
the Review while still in prison, though persisting in Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole’s expensive edition of the Tour (1927) and in the Blackwell edi- 
tion of Defoe’s works (1927), has been untenable since the publication 
in 1897 of the Defoe-Harley correspondence in the Portland Papers.® 


* Vol. VI, No. 86. 

*E. S. Roscoe, Robert Harley (London, 1902), p. 723 quoted in D. H. Stevens, 
Party Politics and English Journalism (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916), Pp. 47. 

Bre tas : re : 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, IV (Lon- 
don, 1897), 61-62. 

*W. P. Trent in Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. IX (Cambridge, 
1913), Chap. 1; Paul Dottin, De Foe et ses romans (3 vols., Paris, 1924), I, 124; 
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___ Defoe was free early in November, but his pantile business, already 
- undermined by litigation and debts, which Defoe had been unduly reti- 
_ cent in paying, was ruined, and of necessity he turned to journalism. 
_ The story of Defoe’s years in the service of Harley and the government 
_ has been adequately told by M. Paul Dottin and more recently by 
~ Professor Sutherland in his Defoe. The Review was an important part 
_ of that service. 


THE “REVIEW”? AND ITS FEATURES 


The Review is a periodical which Defoe wrote and published in nine 
volumes from February 19, 1704, to June 11, 1713. It covers nearly the 
whole of Queen Anne’s reign—an important period in which Marl- 
borough won his famous victories and England and Scotland were united. 


~ It was the period, moreover, of the Tatler and the Spectator, Swift’s 


Journal to Stella, and Pope’s Essay on Criticism and The Rape of the 
Lock. Though the reign of Anne was turbulent, it was, as Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan says, the prelude to a long era of content and pros- 
perity, “and Defoe . . . was the typical man of his day.”* 

The Review began as an eight-page weekly, on Saturdays. But Defoe 
discovered that its unusual size led sellers to double the price of a penny. 
So with No. 5, he began the use of smaller type and reduced the number 
of pages to four. With No. 7, he introduced a Tuesday issue, and with 
Volume II, No. 8, a2 Thursday issue; thereafter, except for the early 
part of Volume [IX], the Review was a triweekly. 

The original caption, continued with modification through Volume II, 
may not be altogether clear. When Defoe called his paper “A Weekly 
Review of the Affairs of France,” England and her allies were at war 
with France, fighting to keep Louis XIV from placing his grandson on 
the Spanish throne. To Defoe’s contemporaries the affairs of France were 
the affairs of England. 

While the Review was getting started, Defoe used captions as adver- 
tisements; but when it was established and space was increasingly at a 
premium, he simplified and standardized them. He dropped “Weekly” 
with No. 8; the paper had become a biweekly with No. 7. In Volume II, 
Sutherland, Defoe, p. 104; A. W. Secord, ‘Defoe’s Release from Newgate,” in Lon- 


don Times Literary Supplement, Jan. 26, 1928, p. 62. 
* Blenheim (London, 1930), Pp. 2. 
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the caption was further shortened and clarified to “a REVIEW OF THE 
Affairs of FRANCE: With some Observations on TRANSACTIONS at 
Home.” With Volume III, it became “a REVIEW OF THE STATE OF THE 
Encuso Nation,” and, in Volume IV, No. 12, in recognition of the 
Union, “a REVIEW OF THE STATE OF THE BritisH Nation”—the form 
used continuously thereafter until abbreviated to the one word “REVIEW” 
in Volume [IX]. 

Throughout its nine volumes the Review consisted of an essay usually 
followed by a briefer part made up of answers to correspondents and 
social criticism. This diversion Defoe thought necessary to attract read- 
ers, but he pretended to give it unwillingly. Its first title, “Mercure 
Scandale: or, Avvice from the Scandalous Club. Translated out of 
French,” was, like the Review captions, progressively abbreviated to 
“Apvicr from the Scandal. C.us,” by which it is best known. 

Presently the diverting matter overflowed into five monthly supple- 
ments of twenty-eight pages each, dated September, 1704—January, 
1705. But the supplements lagged, the last one not appearing till in 
May, 1705, long after the end of Volume I. A month later Defoe 
inaugurated another series of supplements identical in format with the 
Review and appearing on Wednesdays and Fridays, between numbers 
of the Review. The new supplement, called The Little Review, exists 
in only two known copies, BM-c’ and S, each of which has twenty-three 
numbers, and, though it was discontinued apparently without notice, 
twenty-three numbers were probably the whole of it. 

With Volume III the caption of the secondary part was changed to 
MiscELLanEA, a title which is the only feature to survive the periodical 
tax of 1712 and reappear in Volume [IX]. The Miscellanea is graver 
than the Advice; usually it was only an occasion for changing the subject 
and introducing a second essay. Though Defoe occasionally threatened 
to revive his old Club, he remarked with satisfaction that the Tatler 
had taken up its work of reforming morals. 

With Volume VI, Defoe began an Edinburgh edition of the Review, 
in the main a reprint of the London edition, and continued it through 
thirty-five numbers of Volume VII. The Edinburgh edition, we are 
told, was distributed in Scotland, in the northern counties of England, 


"For list of symbols, see p. xiii. 
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x and in Ireland. When it was discontinued, Defoe supplied his northern 
_ readers with specially printed London copies—to be described later. 


Volume VIII ran to sixteen months and 211 numbers. Defoe con- 
tinued it to the end of July, 1712, in order to start Volume [IX] simul- 
taneously with the tax on periodicals. He met the tax by reducing the 
Review to a single leaf (two pages), printed in smaller type. The title 
was simply “review.” Defoe regarded the volume as the beginning of 
a new series, and he called it Volume I. Though it began as a biweekly 
(Tuesday and Saturday), it became a triweekly again with No. 43. But 
Defoe’s illness and imprisonment interfered with its regular appearance. 

Only those who have read the Review, said William Lee, who had 
read it as few students have, “can be thoroughly acquainted with Defoe.” 


Lee may have let his enthusiasm carry him too far in asserting that it 


contains “many passages, both of prose and verse, which, for fineness of 
wit, delicacy of expression, force of morality, and historical value, are 
not to be surpassed in the whole range of English literature.” But critics 
agree with him that in magnitude and variety of matter it is Defoe’s 
greatest single achievement.® In spite of his frequent and long absences 
from London, he kept the printer supplied with twelve pages of copy a 
week for approximately nine years. In the Preface of Volume IV he 
mentioned a warm gentleman in a coffee house who exclaimed that “he 
has been in Scotland this Twelve-Month, and he pretends to write a 
Paper in London.” Defoe admitted that it was not easy to do nearly 
400 miles away. One inconvenience of his absence was that his comments 
were sometimes irrelevant or worse by the time they appeared in print. 
His prediction in the issue of May 18, 1706, that victories were over 
for that campaign reached London simultaneously with news of the vic- 
tory of Ramillies. Defoe protested that two weeks were required for his 
comments to appear after a piece of news was received in London. But a 
few months earlier he had promised London readers replies to their 
letters in a week’s time. The post made the journey from London to 
Edinburgh in less than three days.° 

Though, as Dottin thinks, Defoe may sometimes have drawn upon 
old matter, he appears to have written the whole Review, including the 

8 William Lee, Daniel Defoe: His Life and Recently Discovered Writings (3 vols., 


London, 1869), J, 85. 
* Sutherland, Defoe, p. 116; Review, Vol. IV, Nos. 2, 92. 


ee 
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supplements, unaided except by correspondents. So far as has been ascer- 
tained, only the Appendix to Volume I, containing the French laws 
against dueling, and a single number of the Review were not from 
Defoe’s pen.?® He had a skill which enabled him to write rapidly what 
he wished to say. The manuscript, now in the British Museum, of the 
number for December 31, 1709, shows but two erasures.** 

Reading in the Review increases respect for it. It shows Defoe as a 
shrewd observer of the social scene and anticipates some of the matter 
of the novels, especially of Moll Flanders, with frequent consideration of 
ethical matters like love out of marriage, girls abandoned by betrayers, 
obligation to women of no character, and descriptions of fires and other 
street scenes. Defoe expressed dislike for writing answers to correspond- 
ents and the Advice from the Scandal. Club. Perhaps with his frequent 
journeys and political activity, he found it more convenient to stick to 
the principal essay which could be written at any time and place. He 
ceased to allow space for queries after The Little Review, but till near 
the end he continued to reply to them in the advertisements. Once 
while he was in Scotland, he announced that he would within a week’s 
time and in his best manner answer entertaining queries.” 

Though Professor E. G. Fletcher minimizes the influence of the Re- 
view upon the Tatler and the Spectator, Defoe himself was quick to re- 
mark that the Taler was a continuation of his efforts at social instruction 
in the Scandal. Club essays. And extensive reading in the Review sup- 
ports his assumption. Trevelyan censures the Review as less moral than 
the Tatler. Though he cites only Steele’s attack on dueling, which may 
be matched by Defoe’s, he had in mind, probably, passages like those in 
The Little Review which treat erotic matters with gayety. Perhaps these 
were the passages which caused the House of Commons to protest to 
the Bishops of the Review’s licentiousness.’* But one suspects that the 
protest was as much political as moral. No one had attacked debauchery 


* Vol. IV, No. 127, has a notice that, copy having been delayed by the “Badness of 
the Roads,” the reader was offered instead some verses “as they were sometime since 
transmitted to us in the following Letter? The verses, it is said, were by an amateur 
poet, J. A. 

™ Dottin, De Foe et ses romans, I, 128. 

“Vol. IV, No. 2. 

™ See the Review, Vol. I, Appendix (in Facsimile Book 3). Also G. M. Trevelyan, 
Ramillies (London, 1932), pp. 24, 89. 
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more vigorously than Defoe. Though that may have been in part a 
journalistic device, the Review and its supplements must have been an 
important civilizing force among simple readers. It is true they treat 
delicate matters in a merry tone, but their advice is sensible and probably 
more effective than if it had been presented gravely. 

The Review, if we assume that Harley and Godolphin were subsidiz- 
ing it, could not have avoided being mainly a political organ. Defoe pre- 
tended to be more interested in trade and several times proposed writing 
exclusively on it. Some of his best papers deal with economics. The 
firsthand account of the corn crop, based on his leisurely trip to Scotland 
described in Volume VI, No. 82, is like the best parts of the Tour. 
He was discussing the difference between cheapness and dearness of 
corn and cleared up a point of economics in a way which the man in the 
street could understand."* He discussed vigorously the desirability of a 
free press and of curbing piratical printers. The Preface to Volume VII 
has shrewd comments on the proposed periodical tax. 

There were, however, the affairs of France with which he began. 
When he got around to trade, the election of 1705 drew him aside. 
Then the negotiations for the union with Scotland filled up Volumes IV 
and V. In Volume VI, which English readers shared with Scottish, he 
strove hard to overcome prejudices of the one against the other. He 
explained to England that Episcopal dissenters were not mistreated in 
Scotland and to Scotland that High Fliers and Jacobites were a menace 
in England. Against his better judgment, he presented in the press the 
case of the government against Sacheverell and suffered a great loss in 
prestige for doing so. Shortly after the conclusion of the trial, a High 
Church mob, as he says, kidnapped his printer, Matthews, and so 
intimidated him that Defoe turned to John Baker who could not be 
tampered with. Earlier than that, copies to be reprinted in Edinburgh 
had been intercepted in the post, and the newsdealers in London had 
been by force or fraud so interfered with in selling the Review that De- 
foe had to announce special depots where copies could be certainly had.® 

“4 Professor J. R. Moore has recently published a good study, based in part upon 
the Review, of Defoe’s economic theories. See Indiana University Studies, No, 104 


(Bloomington, 1935). 

% Vol. VI, Edinburgh No. 147; London No. 149; Vol. VII, No. 13. See also Suther- 
land, Defoe, pp. 120-121, and C. N. Greenough, “Defoe in Boston,” in Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXVIII (Boston, 193 5), 472 ff. 
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Though Defoe made his peace with Harley, who returned to power 
after the Sacheverell upheaval had cost Godolphin his office, the Review 
never regained its hold on the masses. Its support of the treaty of 
Utrecht led to further distrust. Many of his prefaces speak of bitter and 
violent treatment from rivals and other enemies, but the Preface of 
Volume VIII shows genuine weariness with the “paper war.” It shows 
more than weariness. In it Defoe surveyed the “almost Ten Years” of 
the Review and defends himself against the charge of being a hireling. 
Additional afflictions mentioned are his insupportable debts, his harsh 
creditors, and the expense of a large family. Obviously he was losing 
enthusiasm for his paper, though as he had said two days earlier (No. 
211) he “must not lay it down” and let railers triumph. 

Professor Sutherland, who has some interesting data on the distribu- 
tion of Queen Anne periodicals, doubts that the Review ever reached 
a circulation of 1,000. An estimate soon after its inauguration in 1704 
placed the sale of each issue at 400. But, as Professor Sutherland points 
out, most Londoners then did not buy journals; they read them in their 
coffee houses. And the illiterate masses gathered even in the streets 
about one who could read, to “listen to an Observator or Review.” It is 
obvious that the Review had an influence all out of proportion to its 
sales.*® 

But in 1713 the Review had run its course, and its author felt the 
need of a new start if he was to regain his hold on the public. It is not 
known how much that public was mystified by his clever, if not very 
convincing, ruse. In the Review of June 6, he announced that he was 
bringing to a close “this long Work” and that, having offended “the 
Legal Authority,” he was retiring“many Hundred Miles” to become 
“a quiet Spectator” of affairs. 

He had, he says, contemplated writing on trade with France when “on 
a suddain I found my Province Invaded . . . by an unexpected Paper 
without an Author, and call’d the Mercator,” which, if not under gov- 
ernment direction, was encouraged by it and given original documents, 
“Things . . . which I never pretended to.” The issue of Thursday, 


* Sutherland, Defoe, pp. 110 ff.; C, E. Burch, “Notes on the Contemporary Popu- 
larity of Defoe’s Review,” in Philological Quarterly, XVI (1937), 210-213. See the 
Preface to Vol. VII of the Review for Defoe’s estimate of the total circulation of 
periodicals a year or so before the tax was imposed on August I) Byres. 
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_ June 11, concluded with “Exit REVIEW.” To the “unexpected Paper 


without an Author,” Defoe had probably been contributing from its 
origin two weeks earlier—if he was not yet its principal author. ~ 


THE STORY OF THIS EDITION 
At the Cleveland meeting of the Modern Language Association in 


1929, Professor Frank A. Patterson first asked me to serve on a com- 


mittee to direct the Facsimile Text Society’s project of reissuing the 


_ Review. I agreed readily to find and attempt to borrow the proper texts 
for the reproduction. Though none of us knew very well what we were 


trying to do, we assumed that the project could be carried out with little 
trouble. After considerable search, we found that all the known sets are 
seriously defective and that important differences exist in them. What 
had appeared a simple and relatively inexpensive procedure turned out 
to be, in the hard times of the early thirties, almost impossible. 

In 1933 Professor Patterson revived the project. A “pushing com- 
mittee,” composed of Professors Margery Bailey, Richmond P. Bond, 
J. W. Draper, Walter Graham, the late C. N. Greenough, R. F. Jones, 
J. R. Moore, and A. W. Secord, with Professor Patterson as chairman, 
was put in charge. The program of English Group VII at the St. Louis 
meeting of the M.L.A. in December, 1933, was devoted to the project. 
The plan evolved was to secure advance subscriptions and a sum of 
money from a foundation. A prospectus was issued, with opinions on the 
Review by men like Trevelyan, Gay, Trent, and Seligman. Subscribers 
were promised sets at a reduced price; they were, also, to have their 
names in the initial volume, to indicate their collaboration in a great 
scholarly enterprise. The committee set to work energetically and has, 
finally, the long list of subscribers whose names are recorded in Facsimile 
Book 1. It did not, of course, all happen at once; without the patience 
and persistence of Professor Patterson, it could not have happened at all. 
The large university and college libraries subscribed readily. But the 
encouraging feature has been the support of many smaller colleges and 
of individual scholars and friends. 

Meanwhile, librarians and friends in America and England had been 
accumulating data for me to digest. In January of this year, the Society 
succeeded in borrowing all four of the important American sets of the 
Review and bringing them together, for collation and photographing, 
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in the Columbia University Library. The owners of those sets, Mr. 


Arch W. Shaw, of Chicago and Winnetka, the Boston Public Library, 
the University of Texas Library, and the Yale University Library, have 
been generous indeed; all the sets were available for four or five months, 
and some until the plates were completed and the notes checked. 

The sets had been in New York only a few days when I arrived for 
a three weeks’ study of them, with the able and accurate assistance of 
Mr. French R. Fogle, graduate student at Columbia University and 
assistant on the Index to the Columbia edition of The Works of John 
Milton. Mr. Fogle undertook the page by page comparison of the sev- 
eral copies and so left me free to study minutely the relation of the 
London and Edinburgh editions of Volumes VI and VII. For the rest, 
I ranged through the volumes, examining titles and special notices, 
prefaces, opening and closing numbers, supplements, and, especially, 
what I have called, for lack of a better name, the “imperfects” of Vol- 
umes VII-VIII. Since Defoe’s day, probably so many sets have not been 
together or another Defoe investigator had such an opportunity as I to 
compare them. 

Several months earlier Professor Greenough, finding himself in ill- 
health and unable to complete gathering the information needed for the 
Bibliographical Note, withdrew from the enterprise. Thereupon the 
whole editorial burden fell to me. A few days before I had finished my 
work with the sets at Columbia, Professor Greenough turned over to 
me the data he had collected, principally volume by volume tables 
showing the number, date, and pagination of each issue as he had found 
it in the Shaw copy. To these tables I have turned constantly in checking 
my own data. Professor Greenough had, also, valuable notations upon 
A, BA, and Hu, which I have not seen. For his generosity I have, per- 
haps, shown too little gratitude in occasionally refuting speculations in 
his notes which may not have reflected his latest opinions. But wherever 
I have been obligated to him for light, I have made acknowledgment. 


AIMS AND METHODS 


From our list of sets, it may seem that no need exists for a new edi- 
tion. But the list is misleading, as one who wants to use the Review 
presently discovers. The Little Review exists in but two copies; Volume 
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[IX] exists in but two, both incomplete. Volume VIII exists in three 
copies, but one of them is made up of “imperfects.” No adequate copy of 


_ the Edinburgh edition of Volumes VI-VII exists in Great Britain or on 


the Continent. The three most nearly complete sets, BM-c, S, and Tr-d 
(with Tr-l and Tr-m), lack important parts. Only three other known 
sets remotely approach completeness: BM-b, Te, and Y, each of which 
lacks two or more volumes. 

Though William Lee planned an anthology of the Review nearly 
seventy years ago, no considerable portion of it has ever been reprinted. 
The eight prefaces and the three numbers in Aitken’s Later Stuart Tracts 
(in An English Garner), hitherto the fullest reprinting available, serve 
but to emphasize the need of an edition like this one. The whole Re- 
view is, of course, too vast and too uneven for the general reader. The 
ephemeral and the uninspired must and will in time be sifted. But, with 
the growing interest in Defoe and the Review, we first need the whole, 
and then we can better make selections. The fact that subscribers have 
been willing to subsidize this edition is sufficient evidence of the imme- 
diate demand. When there is sufficient demand for the anthology, it 
too will come. 

The Review is here reprinted as complete as possible, with title pages, 
prefaces, indices, and supplements, amounting to 5,610 pages. That 
includes fifty-four pages (title leaf and thirteen numbers) of the Edin- 
burgh edition which are without equivalent in the regular London edi- 
tion. It does not include the long account, given in Facsimile Book 14, 
of the variant readings in the other Edinburgh numbers. Unless there 
are supplements still undiscovered, we have all of the Review except a 
single leaf, No. 81, Volume [IX], no copy of which seems now to exist. 

Our aim has been a modest one. The discovery of every variation in 
the copies would be a work of years. We did not try to do that; human 
life is still of limited duration, and human eyesight still has some value. 
We did try, however, to make sure we know what constitutes a complete 
set of the Review; to be sure that the copies used in this edition are 
authentic and complete; and to discover the more obvious and significant 
variations. 

As a matter of fact, except in numbering, dating, and pagination, Mr. 
Fogle and I have found very few variations in copies of the regular 
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London edition. We did discover in Y-1 (Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 19-20) 
that a leaf had been lost or removed and a new one inserted, with the 
recto printed in type imitative of that used in the original and the verso 
blank.!? In Volume I, No. 4, some copies have one advertisement; others 
have two. And in Edinburgh Volume VI, No. 144, Te is misdated and 
lacks advertisements which appear in the other correctly dated copies. 
Further than that there is an occasional misprint corrected in some copies 
only. These, like the variations in dating, pagination, etc., have been 
treated in the notes. The important differences between the London and 
the Edinburgh editions of Volumes VI-VII and between what I have 
called the “perfects” and the “imperfects” of Volumes VII-VIII are dis- 
cussed at length below and in the notes. 

Some may regret that our edition is a mosaic of all the important sets, 
including, for The Little Review and for Volume [IX], the Crossley 
set in the British Museum. But though it would doubtless have been 
desirable to reprint the whole, or at least whole volumes, from a par- 
ticular set, say the Trent or the Shaw, it was not practicable to do so. 
All have gaps and dim or trimmed pages, unsuitable for photograph- 
ing, and some of them are badly foxed. Some are, as has just been said, 
occasionally fuller and more correct than others. The result is that we 
have been forced to select here and there from the various sets. We 
have kept steadily in mind the needs of those who are likely to use our 
edition and have, near the end of the respective bibliographical notes, 
appended check lists indicating the original of each page of the text. 

Where misprints occur in some copies only, we have tried to use those 
in which they do not occur. In the December supplement to Volume I, 
Tr-d and Te-1 have confusing errors in pagination which do not appear 
in S. We have, therefore, reprinted S, even though it has one slight de- 
fect in the type. On the other hand, S No. 117 in Volume VIII is badly 
mispaged; however, we have used it in preference to Tr-m, which is 
correctly paged but dim. 

The necessity of legibility has compelled us to another step which we 
took reluctantly. That was to make use of a few of those numbers of 
Volumes VII-VIII without dates, advertisements, and colophon, which 
I have called “imperfects” and which are explained in detail below. As 


17 : iy : 
See note in Facsimile Book 17, p, ix. 
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___ they were, except for modifications usually limited to outer form pages, 
4 from identically the same type as the “perfects,” it seemed legitimate to 
__ use the inner form (inside) pages from them when we could not get 
sufficiently legible plates from the “perfects.” Never have we reprinted 

an outer form page of the “imperfects,” and never an inner form page 
without first checking it line for line with the corresponding page in the 
“perfects.” Finally, we have taken unusual care to indicate in the check 
lists which pages were reprinted from the “imperfects.” Otherwise, only 
a microscope would discover them. 

__ For a few dim pages we have been unable to get more legible copies 
even in the British Museum. We have transcribed in the notes all illegible 
passages. The following information about the physical features of this 

- edition is from Miss Eugenia Porter, of the Columbia University Press. 


Legibility was the criterion where it was impossible to find a copy free 
from imperfections of one sort or another. If a page contains dark spots, 
faint passages, missing letters, words, or folios; if it has smudged type or if 
it curves at the binding edge, indicating that the bound copy could not be 
opened flat for photographing, one may assume that, even so, it was the 
best available from the point of view of legibility and that it represents the 
printed original. Marginal notations in pen or pencil have been preserved 
if they were dark enough to be photographed. 

The unevenness of color in the reproduction will approximate that of 
the original, though it will not always be as pronounced. The originals 
showed a wide variation between light and dark, not only among the 
separate pages but on a single page. This difference will be accentuated on 
certain pages where, to pick up faint spots, the photographic process further 
blackens parts already dark. 

It has been impossible to reproduce the margins of the originals because 
of the variety in width and length of the type pages. Some pages had been 
imposed so high as to lose the folio in the trim for binding, and some so 
low as to lose the imprint. Many had been imposed crooked. Margins for 
the reproduction were chosen to show the average type page satisfactorily 
imposed on a trimmed page large enough to accommodate the type page 
of the largest original volume, Volume [IX]. 


It should be added that type pages of this reprint are exactly the same 
in size as those of the original. A single exception is the first number 
(pp. 1-2) of Volume [IX]. The type of page 1 has been reduced from 
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8% X 6%6 inches to 778 X 534 inches; and that of page 2, from 
81% X 6%6 inches to 7% X 53% inches. 

In the Bibliographical Note prefixed to each of Defoe’s nine vol- 
umes,!® the usual bibliographical data are digested at the beginning, and 
particular features like changes of title or colophon, errors in folios, and 
information about the Review itself are discussed in notes on the ap- 
propriate issues. I have not usually pointed out minor defects, like 
trimmed colophon and folio, unless they occur in the copy chosen for 
reproduction. Errors in date and in page number, typographical peculiar- 
ities, and noticeable misprints I have listed. In the notes, statements with- 
out more specific limitations apply only to those copies mentioned as 
having been collated. 

The pagination of the Review, often and for long stretches sadly 
incorrect, we have decided to let stand as it was. To correct it would 
mean either unwarranted tampering with the text or, for much of the 
Review, dual pagination, which might only confound confusion. Issues 
are numbered and dated, and accurate references can be made in spite 
of erroneous pagination. Causes of errors will be suggested below in 
the section on printing the Review. 


THE ORDER OF PARTS 
VOLUMES I-IlI 


In Volume I, we have placed the five monthly supplements after the 
regular numbers and before the Appendix and the Contents, which, 
having been printed as a unit with a single series of signatures, cannot be 
separated. Tr-d interpolates the supplements after the numbers for the 
corresponding months. But there is no textual relation between the 
Review and the supplements, and they did not appear in the months for 
which they are named. There is, then, no logical reason to interpolate 
them; and the convenience of readers makes it still less desirable to do 
so. Other copies place the supplements after the Contents. That is more 
convenient than the arrangement in Tr-d but less logical, for the supple- 
ments are indexed in the Contents. Though numbers of The Little 
Review may have appeared as dated, we have, in harmony with our 
procedure in Volume I, placed them after the regular numbers of 
Volume II. 


* Facsimile Books 1, 4, 6, 9, 12, 14, 17, 19, and 22. 
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PAMPHLETS BOUND WITH THE “REVIEW” 
VOLUMES II AND IV « 


None of the pamphlets sometimes bound with the Review are integral 


_ parts of it, and all have been omitted from this edition.® That in BM-b, 


Volume II, “The Moderation, Justice and Manners of the Review 
Exemplified from His Own Works,” is an attack upon the Review, 
which took a moderate position between extremes like Tutchin’s Whig 
Odservator and Leslie’s Tory Rehearsal. To what Defoe called the Hot- 
Party, moderation was more exasperating than hostility. But, as Pro- 
fessor Sutherland remarks, “news-writers of the early eighteenth century 
lived by pointing out stains in each other’s washing.””° 

With Te Volume II are bound three pamphlets: “The Lord Haver- 


_ sham’s Speech,” “The Lord Haversham’s Vindication of His Speech,” 


and “A Reply to... L[ord] H[aversham]’s Vindication of His 
Speech.” The first two are, of course, Lord Haversham’s. The last, 
copies of which are bound with O and Tr-d also, is Defoe’s, and parts of 
it had appeared in the Review, Volume II, No. 113.4 But like “A Hymn 
to Peace,” which is bound with it in Tr-d, it was issued as a wholly 
separate work. Parts of “A Hymn” appeared with additions in the 
Review, Volume III, Nos. 116-118. 

In BM-c Volume IV, “Dyer’s News Examined as to His Sweddish 
[sic] Memorial against the Review” is a separate publication in which 
Defoe replied to those who had aroused the credulous Swedish ambas- 
sador to protest against inoffensive allusions to Charles XII in the 
Review.” The two pamphlets bound with S Volume IV have not, so 
far as I can find, been noticed in print. Both have four pages and are 
otherwise like the Review in format. Neither has title page or indication 
of author or printer. At the bottom of the last page of each, they are 
said to have been “Printed in the Year” 1706 and 1707, respectively. 
The caption of the first reads: “THE / CHARACTER OF A / TRUE 
ENGLISH-MAN, / Not to be found in the Number Five, Viz. / 1. A 
Honorary Levite; 2. A Tacker; 3. A / Nowyuror; 4. A Popelin; 5. A 

* The Appendix to Vol. I is not an integral part of the Review except that Defoe 
printed it and the Contents together, to be bound with the Review. 

™ Defoe, p. 112. 


# Sutherland, Defoe, pp. 117-119. 
= Dottin, De Foe et ses romans, 1, 173. 
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Zam-zum- / mim of High-Church./” The caption of the second reads: 
“rHE / Game at Picquet; / or, A / MEMORIAL / TO THE / GREAT 
BRITAINS./” Though Defoe may have written them, they have a — 
terseness unlike what Abel Boyer called his “loose spinning way of 
writing.” Professor T. F. M. Newton, who thinks they are probably 
not Defoe’s, tells me that Professor Greenough had classified the 
_ former as anonymous in his collection of “characters.” 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION 
VOLUMES VI-VII 


Volume VI presents many problems growing out of the fact that it 
exists in two editions, the London and the Edinburgh. Defoe had been 
in Edinburgh frequently and for long periods from the beginning of 
negotiations for the union of Scotland and England; and he took an 
active part in Edinburgh journalism. Besides issuing a number of 
pamphlets, he seems to have contributed to Boig’s Edinburgh Courant 
in 1708 and 1709. On February 1, 1709/10, he was given permission by 
the Edinburgh Town Council to publish it in place of Boig, who had 
died five days earlier.”* But as he returned to London at that time he 
took only slight advantage of this permission. On December 13, 1710, 
he contracted with David Fearn, advocate, to publish the. Postman.** 

Little has been known of the Edinburgh edition of the Review and 
its relation to the London edition, largely because no adequate copy of 
the Edinburgh edition has been available in Great Britain since the 
Aitken Library went to the University of Texas. That there was an 
Edinburgh edition all students of the Review have been aware. The 
Preface to Volume V announces it, and No. 27 of London Volume VI 
says, inaccurately, as the first number is dated March 31, that the Re- 
view had been published in Edinburgh since March 25, 1709, and dis- 
tributed from there to Scotland, the northern counties of England, and 
Ireland. 

All this is well known. But no biographer of Defoe has exhibited any 
firsthand acquaintance withthe contents of the Edinburgh numbers. 


*C, E, Burch, “Defoe’s Connections with the Edinburgh Courant, in Review of 
English Studies, V (1929), 437 ff. See also W. J. Couper, The Edinburgh Periodical 
Press (2 vols., Stirling, Scotland, 1908), I, 244-246. 

“ Notes and Queries, 3d ser., IX (1866), 77. The Postman may be the Scots Post- 
man mentioned below, p. xxxvi. See Couper, The Edinburgh Periodical Press, 1, 232. 
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That lack of knowledge is well illustrated by Mr. W. J. Couper, who, 


from the inaccurate notice that the Edinburgh Volume VI began on 


March 25 and the fact that the London Volume VI began on April 5, 
suspected that the London numbers may be the reprints and the Edin- 
burgh the originals.” 

It is strange that no copies of the Edinburgh edition have previously 
been reported in Edinburgh. Professor C. E. Burch tells me there is 
none in the University Library, the Library of the Signet, or the Advo- 
cates’ Library; and Mr. Couper laments the absence of them. Very 
recently Mr. H. Bergholz reports Nos. 1-17 of Edinburgh Volume VI 
in the National Library of Scotland in Edinburgh,?* though there has 
not been time to investigate them. In the United States, however, there 
are four copies of Edinburgh Volume VI and two of the Edinburgh 
portion of Volume VII, and in Canada there is another of the latter. 
But they are scattered from Texas to Montreal, and opportunities to 
compare them with their London counterparts have been few. It was 
not till 193377 that Professor Greenough announced definitely the exist- 
ence of at least thirty-five Edinburgh issues of Volume VII. Only two 
other authentic accounts of the Edinburgh edition have heretofore been 
available, both by Professor E. G. Fletcher, who has given a brief— 
but on the whole a reliable—comparison of the two printings.”® 

It may be useful to dissipate any lingering doubt that the Edin- 
burgh edition was really printed in Edinburgh. As late as 1933 Professor 
Greenough, though his manuscript notes reveal that he knew better for 
Volume VI, thought that probably the Edinburgh numbers of Volume 
VII were printed in London. But there is not the slightest doubt that 
the whole Edinburgh Volume VI, including title page and Preface, and 
the thirty-five Edinburgh numbers of Volume VII were printed in 
Edinburgh by “the Heirs and Successors,” that is, the widow, of Andrew 
Anderson. In the first place the Edinburgh edition is from a wholly 

* The Edinburgh Periodical Press, 1, 235-236. 

*QLondon Times Literary Supplement, June 18, 1938, p. 424. 

™ Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXVIII, p. 461. Greenough’s 
paper, “Defoe in Boston,” though presented to the Society in 1933, was not published 


till 1935. 
% “Some Notes on Defoe’s Review” in Notes and Queries, CLXVI (1934), 218 fF; 
“The London and Edinburgh Printings of Defoe’s Review, Volume VI,” in University 


of Texas Studies in English No. 14 (Austin, 1934), pp. 50 ff. 
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different setting of type, usually much larger than that in the London. 
The Edinburgh issues ‘have numbering, dating, and pagination con- 
sistently differing from those of the London. Both title page and Preface 
of Edinburgh Volume VI have an Edinburgh imprint. Had Defoe sent 
printed copies for distribution in Edinburgh, he would have, as he was 
to do later, printed them from the type used in the London edition. If 
type was to be set twice, it could be done cheaper in Edinburgh. 

Defoe, moreover, announced in the Preface of Volume V, in Volume 
VI, L No. 27, and elsewhere that the Review was being reprinted in 
Edinburgh. The Edinburgh issues began with the Anderson-Edinburgh 
imprint in the colophon, and, though it was withdrawn after No. 7, 
Defoe speaks in E No. 147 of recent threats to keep Mrs. Anderson 
from printing the Review. A year or so later a rival printer, James Wat- 
son, Jr., charged her with sedition for reprinting the Review a whole 
year.” 

What Defoe did, as I have pointed out in the Bibliographical Note, 
was to send off copy for four introductory numbers to get the Edin- 
burgh edition started while he finished the preceding volume in Lon- 
don. Then with E No. 5 (= L No. 1) he began reprinting the London 
numbers in Edinburgh. At first he allowed four and five days (since the 
week has an odd number of days) for the printed copies of the London 
issues to arrive in Edinburgh and be reprinted. But he found that time 
too little and, with E No. 8, increased it to eleven and twelve days. 
Why four days were not enough is not clear. 

For three-quarters of a century the post had been providing two-way 
service between London and Edinburgh in six days. The Review itself 
advertised, while Defoe was in Scotland, that correspondents might 
have replies to their queries in Defoe’s best style in a week, which in- 
cluded the time for printing. In apologizing for untimely statements, 
Defoe remarked once that news reached him a week late in Scotland; 
at another time earlier, he had said two weeks. But bad roads and other 
hindrances delayed the post, and Defoe seems to have held copies till 
he had three to send in a packet. After L No. 129 (= E No. 132), the 
time was reduced to four and five days again, and, in Volume VII, 
after L No. 7 (= E No. 6), to two and three days, with no apparent 

* Couper, The Edinburgh Periodical Press, 1, 237. 
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__ inconvenience.*° It is obvious that the Edinburgh printer was more par- 
ticular to give subscribers their full quota of numbers than to publish 
_ them on time. 2 

When Defoe reached Edinburgh for a five months’ stay in September, 
1709, he upset the even tenor of the Edinburgh edition. Not till his 
return to London was a new sequence established which lasted to the end 
of the volume and beyond. From September through December, though 
Defoe was in Edinburgh, most of the numbers continued to be printed 
first in London. In the last month of his stay, January, 1710, almost all 
were printed first in Edinburgh, and some of them enough earlier to 
have been reprinted in London from Edinburgh copies. 

But throughout the five months, most of the issues in both editions 
were printed from manuscript copy. That meant that variants might 
arise from three sources, from the copyist who made the second manu- 
script and from both the London and the Edinburgh compositors. When 
one edition was reprinted from the other, there was only one source of 
variations, the second compositor. 

The variations when two manuscripts were used are not, in the Re- 
view, very significant, but they are numerous. The essay in L No. 71 
(= E No. 69), the first to appear in Edinburgh prior to its publication 
in London, was the first to be printed from dual manuscripts. It is, also, 
the first to show in its two editions numerous petty differences. The 
editions of the essay in L No. 72 (= E No. 73) have many minor dif- 
ferences owing to dual manuscripts. L No. 73 (= E No. 70) is the first 
which might have been composed from printed Edinburgh copy; its 
being in large type like the Edinburgh edition and having fewer variants 
suggest that it was. 

Some essays which could have been reprinted in Edinburgh from 
London copy probably were not. Defoe, being in Edinburgh, no doubt 
furnished the printer with manuscript copy, though it was not used 
promptly. Many small variations indicate that he had. One series of 
essays appears in the two editions with identical numbering, dating, and 
pagination. Fletcher points out that if the dates are bona fide, these 
are probably the first instances of simultaneous periodical publication in 
London and Edinburgh. There is evidence that Defoe while in Scotland 

© See Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 92, and Vol. VII, No. 128. 
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planned many more such identical pairs. That the sequence was often 
interrupted by the caprice of printers or of the post is obvious from the 
glimpses here and there of designs gone awry. 

Some of the essays appeared in only one of the two editions of Volume 
VI, leaving 143 common to both. The notes indicate the relation of the 
two editions. A full table of the numbers with their dates may be found 
in Professor Fletcher’s article.*t That table is accurate except for failure 
to report L Nos. 94 and 99 the equivalents respectively of E Nos. 96 and 
99 and for a few minor oversights corrected in the notes in Facsimile 
Book 14. 

On the whole, not many important differences appear in the essays 
common to the two editions. E No. 75 has a Miscellanea and E No. 
147 a long advertisement not in their London equivalents. Most of a 
paragraph in the London edition is omitted in E No. ro. A long an- 
nouncement of restrictions on plays in E No. 74 (= L No. 65) was added 
after L No. 65 appeared on September 1. The announcement mentions 
an embarrassment to the actors on September 7. Other lesser varia- 
tions are cited in the Bibliographical Note. The only major alteration 
discovered in the text of the main essays is in L No. 117 and E No. 111, 
wherein the Edinburgh number has a long tirade against the Lord 
Mayor for (as Defoe supposed) commanding Sacheverell ‘to print his 
famous sermon, “Perils of False Brethren.” In the two weeks before 
the essay appeared in London, Defoe learned more of the circumstance 
and directed his attack at Sacheverell for pretending he had printed at 
the Lord Mayor’s command. 

Defoe expressed the hope of better treatment in Edinburgh than the 
Review had received in London. But even there its enemies interfered 
with its regular appearance. The long “Advertisement” prefixed to 
E No. 147, which appeared a week or two late, tells of threats against 
the printer and thefts of copies in the post. Whether feeling aroused by 
the Sacheverell trial in London or rival hostility to Mrs. Anderson was 
the greater cause of this is not clear. In that “Advertisement” Defoe 
intimated that he had considered discontinuing the Edinburgh printing 
at the end of Volume VI. But he kept on for thirty-five numbers in 
Volume VII. 


™ Texas Studies in English, No. 14, pp. 50-58. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE “IMPERFECTS” 
VOLUMES VII-VIII ~ 


The problems of Volume VII are two: (1) that again of the London 
and the Edinburgh editions and (2) that of the “imperfects,” numbers 
usually without dates, true advertisements (not mere notices), and regu- 
lar colophon. Professors Greenough and Fletcher have called attention 
to the former. They knew that at least thirty-five numbers appeared in 
the Edinburgh edition of Volume VII; they found these in two copies, 
A and Te. And now Professor Newton comes with news of a third one, 
M. In all three, the Edinburgh printing gives way to the London with 
No. 36. Whether numbers later than these thirty-five were printed in 


Edinburgh, Greenough and Fletcher have been in doubt. But Greenough 


ascertained that, except for L No. 6 and E No. 35 which appeared in 
but one of the two editions, the Edinburgh numbers are close reprints 
of the London. 

The problem of the “imperfects” following No. 35 has received even 
less attention than that of the Edinburgh edition. None of the known 
copies in Great Britain has “imperfects,” and bibliographers say nothing 
of them. But of the eight important American copies of Volume VII, all 
but two, Tr-d and Tr-m, are made up chiefly of “imperfects.” And the 
same is true of S Volume VIII. Professor Trent suggested in a note, 
transcribed in the Bibliographical Note, Facsimile Book 19, that they 
may have been intended for the provinces, and Professor Fletcher asked 
if they were not intended for the colonies.** Both he and Greenough 
thought they may have been what journalists call “ready-print,” for 
local publishers to complete with appropriate dates, advertisements, and 
colophons. Fletcher further suggested that they may be pirated copies 
or copies printed to fill up incomplete volumes. 

The very fecundity of Professor Fletcher’s suggestions shows that he 
has no solution. Yet a slight comparison of “perfects” and “amperfects” 
puts it beyond question that they are from a single setting of type and, 
therefore, that the “imperfects” were not piracies or reprints (from new 
type) to fill out volumes. The omission, from lists of errata, of errors 
appearing only in the “perfects” indicates that the “perfects” and the 
‘Gmperfects” were printed at approximately the same time. It is prob- 


= Notes and Queries, CLXVI, 218 ff. 


able that caption, date, advertisement, and colophon type was trans- 
ferred to new issues as soon as the old were printed; but it would have 
been impossible to keep the old text in type very long after the printing. 
It should be added that sometimes both inner and outer form pages of 
the “imperfects” show modification (when FINIS comes on the third 


page) and, therefore, that the “imperfects” were printed as a complete 


unit separate from the “perfects.” . 

The “ready-print” theory is nearer the truth. But, though the outer 
form pages had blanks which might have been completed in the prov- 
inces or the colonies, no such completed copies are known, and the use 
of FINIS in the colophon frequently precluded insertion of advertise- 
ments. A final difficulty for all these suggestions is that the modifications 
do not appear in earlier volumes but date exactly from the withdrawal 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

So far as I know, the question has never been raised whether there 
may be some connection between the Edinburgh edition (or its cessa- 
tion) and the “imperfects.” That there is such a connection becomes 
obvious from a careful collation of “perfects” and “imperfects.” 

Why, Fletcher has asked, should Defoe have stopped the Edinburgh 
edition before the two-year subscriptions expired? But he did not stop 
distributing the Review in Edinburgh. The Scots Postman, July 29— 
August 1, 1710, advertises that such “Subscribers to Mr. De Foe’s 
Reviews as are in the Country please leave a Note at Mrs. Anderson’s 
Shop, informing where the Reviews shall be left for them so as to come 
to their hands.”** What Defoe did was to supply his readers in Edin- 
burgh with the London edition. With No. 36, the first number after 
the Edinburgh edition ceased, he-began a series of changes to make the 
London printing acceptable in Edinburgh. He must have thought the 
advertisements the most “Londonish” thing about the Review, since 
with No. 36, A, M, S, Te, Y-1, and Y-2 omit the advertisement which 
is in Tr-d and Tr-m and become “imperfects.” 

Defoe had not very clearly understood his dilemma. For No. 36 dif- 
fered sharply in typography from the Edinburgh numbers and had, 
moreover, the imprint (colophon) of John Baker at the Black Boy in 
Paternoster Row. Worse still, it bore the same pagination as E No. 35 
and a date three days earlier than that of E No. 35. Under those cir- 
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New Treatise of the Venereal Disease,” did little to mollify Edinburgh 

readers. Two such readers at least have recorded their irritation by 
vigorous attempts to blot out dates in Nos. 36-37 and imprint in Nos. 
36-39. That seems to me a significant fact; M and Te, two-thirds of the 
known copies preceded by the Edinburgh numbers, irritated readers 
into action. The third copy, A, lacks the Edinburgh No. 35. 

Their persistence was rewarded. With No. 40, by which there had 
been time for echoes of dissatisfaction to reach Defoe from the north, a 
second modification occurred: the date line and the colophon were left 
blank in A, M, and Te. Professor Greenough, from examining A, 
thought that the colophon might simply have been trimmed. Te, how- 


___ ever, lacks both the colophon and the rule above it, showing that it never 


had the colophon. S, Y-1, Y-2 retain date and colophon (Baker’s im- 
print) in No. 40 but drop them in No. 41. From No. 41 to the end of 
the volume, none of these copies has dates except in three or four num- 
bers, and from No. 45 all have FINIJS in the colophon, except M No. 
104 and S, Y-1, and Y-2 No. 148, which have Baker’s imprint. 

At first there seemed to be two classes of “imperfects”: extreme “im- 
perfects” (A and Te) and semi-“imperfects” (M, S, Y-1, and Y-2). It 
turns out that whenever M, S, Y-1, and Y-2 have dates and colophon, 
they are identical in advertisements with Tr-d and Tr-m; that is, they 
are “perfects.” And whenever they have any of the marks of the “im- 
perfects,” as in Nos. 43 and 139 where they have dates but lack colo- 
phon, they are identical with A and Te. There are not, after No. 35, 
three kinds of numbers; there are only two, “perfects” and “imper- 
fects.” There are, however, three kinds of bound volumes: (1) those, 
like A and Te, made up entirely of “imperfects”; those like Tr-d and 
Tr-m made up entirely of “perfects”; and those, like M, S, Y-1, and 
Y-2, made up chiefly of “imperfects” but having an occasional “perfect.” 

More study would doubtless show whether the “perfects” or the 
‘“Gmperfects” were printed first. One reason for avoiding the terms “re- 
prints” and “seconds” is to leave the question of priority unprejudiced. 
Since the matter of the Review was seldom “time” matter, there was no 
particular reason why the “imperfects” should not have been hurried 
off to Edinburgh and the provinces before the “perfects” were printed. 
Brackets about the figures of the numbers, missing in Nos. 104 and 129 
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of the “imperfects,” prove nothing. More significant are the misprints — 


in some copies of Volume VII, No. 50, page 196; they seem to indicate 
that the “perfects” were printed first. A single sentence in column 2, 
lines 8-9, appears in three states. 

1. “I shall ler [sic] you see a little more of this in / my next.” (Tr-d 
and Tr-m, “perfects.”) 

2. “I shall let you see a little more of this in/my. [sic]” (A and Te, 
“Gmperfects.”) 

3. “I shall let you see a little more of this in / my next.” (M, S, 
Y-1, and Y-2 “imperfects.”’) 

It will be observed that neither of the two errors is due to a mere 
displacement of type. As the “perfects” were not likely printed between 
two series of “imperfects,” they must have been printed either first or 
last of the three. If they were printed last, we must suppose either (1) 
that the printing began with the sentence correct and that two disloca- 
tions were carelessly restored by the printer or (2) that the correct ver- 
sion was printed between two incorrect. The simpler assumption, since 
it implies but one blunder after the type was set, is that the printing 
began with the misprint “ler” in the “perfects”; that, in the correction of 
“ler” to “let,” the word “next” was omitted; and that the correct ver- 
sion (in S, Y-1, and Y-2) is the final one. If my deduction is valid, 
copies for Scotland and the provinces were printed after the regular 
edition. But since they were undated, they could not be late, no matter 
when they reached their destination.** 

It is curious that Te, through both Volumes VI and VII, should 
differ from S, Y-1, and Y-2; and that A (which agrees here with Te), 
M (which usually agrees with Te, though not here), and Te should 
further differ from S, Y-1, and Y-2 in beginning Volume VII with 
Edinburgh numbers. The fact that S, Y-1, and Y-2 are identical 
throughout Volume VII indicates that they may have been made up 
and bound in London from copies in Baker’s printing house, where the 
surplus copies, with a few exceptions, were “imperfects.” This is quite 
different from Fletcher’s theory, already disposed of, that the “imper- 
fects” were printed up merely to complete volumes. Defoe repeatedly 
advertised the bound volumes and in the Preface of Volume V remarked 
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that Volumes IV and V had sold relatively better by the volume than by 


the single copy. 

That No. 36 began the modification of the London edition is enough 
evidence that No. 35 was the last number printed in Edinburgh. The 
advertisement in the Scots Postman (July 29—August 1, 1710), quoted 
above, proves that Edinburgh readers were still getting the Review, 
nearly two months after the Edinburgh printing ceased; and the “im- 
perfects” comprising almost the whole of S Volume VIII indicate that 
the Review was, in its modified state, being sent to them for the third 
year. No “imperfects” of Volume [IX] have been reported. It may be 
that after the imposition of the periodical tax, August 1, 1712, Defoe 
did not try to serve Edinburgh. The future of the Review was uncer- 


tain in London, and though Defoe was in Scotland in the fall and early 


winter of 1712-13, nothing is known of the Review’s circulation there 
except that prior to 1833 Lord Eldin of Edinburgh owned a copy of 
Volume [IX]. 


MISSING AND DUPLICATE NUMBERS 
VOLUME [IX] 


Volume [IX] is the rarest of all parts of the Review. It exists in only 
two copies, BM-c and Tr-m, and neither is complete. BM-c lacks eighteen 
numbers, and Tr-m lacks two, Nos. 80-81. The former is in BM-c, but 
no copy of No. 81 has been discovered. Professor Trent and others have 
searched for it; Professors Fletcher and Greenough and I have ap- 
pealed in vain for information about it.*° We should be inclined to doubt 
its existence except that a gap in pagination, numbering, and dating is 
left for it between Nos. 80 and 82. And in Tr-m the edges show where 
presumably Nos. 80-81, each a single leaf, have been torn out. A slight 
fragment of what should have been No. 81 remains. On it six successive 
lines in the inner margin of the recto begin with the following: “th” or 
“ti,” “I,” “begi,” “say,” “to,” and an incomplete vertical stroke. Eleven 
letters, indubitably; three short words, possibly! A scientist might re- 
create the whole dinosaur from this fossil; but an unimaginative student 
of literature can make nothing of it. 


* Notes and Queries, CLXVI, 218 ff.; London Times Literary Supplement, Feb. 15, 
1934, p. 108; ilid., June 11, 1938, p. 408; ibid., June 18, 1938, p. 424; tbid., July 30, 
1938, p. 508. 
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A slightly better clue to its contents is the opening sentence of No. 82: 
“I Laid down in my last but this one short Proposition relating to the 
Peace [of Utrecht] .. . That whatever this Peace be in the CONDI- 
TIONS, it is our Duty to make it happy to us in the Consequences...” 
Unfortunately the proposition is almost identical with that laid down 
at the end of No. 80. One is tempted to think that instead of “an my 
last but this one short Proposition,” Defoe meant to say, “in my last 
but one this short Proposition.” 

Probably the lost No. 81, like Nos. 80 and 82, deals with the Treaty 
of Utrecht which was then concluding. That seems all we are likely ever 
to know about it. Professor Newton suggests to me, “as the purest sort 
of guesswork,” that a Whig reader may have become so enraged at 
Defoe’s change of front in arguing for the Treaty that he tore out of 
Tr-m Nos. 80-81. The volume is otherwise a sound one from which 
leaves could not be easily removed by accident. 

Another problem presented in Volume [IX] is that of Nos. 89 and 
gi. They exist only in Tr-m and therefore have not been considered by 
previous biographers of Defoe, though they are essential to a complete 
understanding of his trouble with the Court of the Queen’s Bench in 
April-May, 1713. I am indebted to Professor Newton for discovery of 
the fact that these numbers, both containing “The Humble Petition of 
Daniel De Foe, Prisoner in the Queen’s Bench Prison,” are almost 
identical. In previous issues of the Review (Nos. 84-85), Defoe, who 
was maliciously charged with writing in favor of the Pretender, indis- 
creetly reflected upon the Lord Chief Justice Parker and was committed 
to the Queen’s Bench prison for libel. All this is well known.** But, as 
Professor Newton points out to me, neither Dottin nor Sutherland 
noticed that while Defoe was in prison he wrote in No. 89 (April 28) a 
public apology. That, however, was not thoroughgoing enough for the 
Court, and under pressure (Professor Newton thinks) Defoe repub- 
lished the apology in No. 91 (May 5) “with several notable changes in 
wording, as if dictated by the judges.” Most significant was the inser- 
tion of this sentence: 


I saw likewise, That publick Reflections upon Prosecutors or Witnesses, 

or upon Prosecutions; and publishing Defences against Judicial Proceed- 

ing . . . ought not to be suffered; because it tends to prepossess Juries, to 
* Dottin, De Foe et ses romans, 1, 218; Sutherland, Defoe, p. 198. 
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¥q anticipate the publick Justice, and to prejudice the Minds of the People 
: + + In case upon a full and equal Examination, it should prove that the 
Prosecutions are just. = 


Defoe further omitted the suggestion that his indiscretion had been 
“Gnnocently, and unwarily done,” and, whereas he had first said the 
apology was demanded by the judges, he now said it was voluntary. 

So much for Professor Newton’s solution. I have but one comment— 
or question. Dottin and Sutherland, without very specific references to 
authority, say that Defoe was released on May 2. But if so, why was he 
still abjectly petitioning on May 5? 


MATTERS CHIEFLY BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


This Introduction and the nine bibliographical notes do not pretend 
to have solved all the bibliographical and literary questions about the 
Review. It seemed advisable, however, to preserve what has come to 
light in the process of selecting texts for reproduction. Studies of the 
Review have, hitherto, been largely incidental to searching for historical 
and biographical data; no adequate study of the Review itself exists. 
Perhaps Professor Newton will publish one. If we except Professor 
Trent, the writer most intimately acquainted with the Review was Wil- 
liam Lee, to whom we owe a great deal for his pioneering in eighteenth- 
century periodicals, especially Defoe’s; in his bibliography he gives a 
brief but accurate account of the Review. Dottin’s is less accurate.*” He 
gives wrong dates for the first number, the last number of Volume II, 
the last number of Te Little Review, and the first number of Volume 
[IX] and the wrong number of pages for Volume [IX]. The only 
bibliographical account fuller than Lee’s and as accurate is the one 
by Professor Fletcher, and that, as he has frankly stated, is based 
upon a rapid examination of a few copies, two of them fortunately to- 
gether.*® It is likely, then, that whatever I say, whether it be true or 
significant, will have the virtue of novelty. 


PRINTERS AND SELLERS 


The printer of the first six volumes of the Review was John Mat- 
thews of Pilkington Court in Little Britain. He should not be confused 


Tee, Daniel Defoe, 1, xxii ff.; Dottin, De Foe et ses romans, III, 809 ff, 
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with his son, John, the unfortunate printer of Vox Populi Vox Dei, or 
with Emanuel, possibly another son. During Defoe’s frequent ab- 
sences, Matthews must have had considerable responsibility in deter- 
mining the order of printing Defoe’s manuscripts, in proofreading, 
and the like. Dottin miscalls him Morphew,*® and curiously Professor 
Greenough in his manuscript notes once makes the same error. Fre- 
quent notices make clear, however, that Matthews was the sole printer 
until, about a month after Sacheverell’s trial, he was kidnapped by a 
“Party of . . . the defeated High-Church Army” and so intimidated 
that Defoe was forced to place the Review in the hands of John Baker, 
who was not to “be biass’d, terrify’d, or any way prevail’d upon to 
keep it back.4° From Volume VII, No. 13, April 25, 1710, to the 
final number of Volume [IX], the Review bore the imprint of John 
Baker at the Black Boy in Paternoster Row. It is possible that Mat- 
thews may have had some share in the Review even while Baker was 
printing it. A correspondent who “asked Mr. Baker” how to communi- 
cate with Defoe was advised to leave a letter “at Mr. Matthews’s in 
Pilkington Court in Little Britain.”* 

The booksellers “of London and Westminster” who sold the Review 
are apparently not listed. But during the hostility attending the Sachev- 
erell trial, when copies were not to be had “either of the Hawkers, 
or Shops,” Defoe announced that customers could always get them 
of “Mr. Nathaniel Cliffs, Bookseller in Cheapside . . . and at Mrs. 
Pike [or Pye] at ... the Golden Perriwig at Charing Cross.” A 
challenge to “honest Mr. Morphew” to say whether Defoe had had a 
shilling from the sale of the Review in the previous four years seems 
to imply that Morphew was one of the sellers, if not the chief seller, 
of the Review. Perhaps the others listed with Matthews and Morphew 
as authorized in 1707 to take subscriptions for Defoe’s History of the 
Union also handled the Review.** 

The Review was printed in Scotland (1709-1710) by the “Heirs and 
Successors of Andrew Anderson, Printer to the Queens most Excel- 
lent Majesty.” Andrew Anderson’s heirs and successors were Agnes 
Campbell Anderson, his widow, who was still making an attempt to 


® Vol. I, p. 191. “Vol. VI, No. 149, and Vol. VII, Nos. 3, 4, ete. 
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maintain the forty-year monopoly granted to her husband by Charles 
Il in 1671. Though after Volume VI, No. 7, the Anderson imprint 
ceased, there is ample evidence that Mrs. Anderson printed the Review 
till Defoe discontinued the Edinburgh edition and that afterward she 
was Edinburgh agent for the Review which Defoe was sending up 
printed from London. The claim of a rival, that she was guilty of 
sedition for printing the Review a whole year, she countered by citing 
its circulating unchecked in England. As for his charge that she printed 
it very badly, she replied, untruthfully, that Defoe had been in Edin- 
burgh that year and had “corrected every paper himself.*> Mr. 
Couper thinks it probable that the Review was printed at the press 
“Gn the College at the Kirk o’Field.” It was sold at Mrs. Anderson’s 
shop north of the Cross and by Mr. Adam Blackadder at the Cale- 
donia Coffee House.** 


THE PAPER AND THE PRINTING 


Defoe makes an interesting comment on the format of his paper 
by remarking that some whom the church rulers have not thought 
fit to set in a white sheet “I have caus’d to stand in my White Half- 
Sheet.”*" The Review is throughout a quarto. Wherever they have 
been examined, chain lines are horizontal and watermarks are in the 
inner margin, with two exceptions: Tr-m Volume V and Tr-m Volume 
[IX]. Tr-m Volume V is said to have vertical chain lines in Nos. 1-2, 
5-6, 22-32, 38-55, 57-60, 137, and 148. Miss Evelyn Boyce, of the 
Columbia University Press, who has generously done all the checking 
of the paper for me, reports that, in the S and Tr-d copies of Volume 
V chain lines, though very faint, are wherever discernible hori- 
zontal. One would like to know why, if a different kind of paper— 
whether with the chain lines running the long way of the sheet or of 
an unusual size—was used, that paper does not show up in all copies 
and especially why it should appear in a long series of consecutive 
issues in one copy. One is tempted to suspect that Tr-m was printed at 

“See the advertisement in Edinburgh Vol. VI, No. 147, reprinted in Facsimile 
Book 16; Couper, Te Edinburgh Periodical Press, 1, 237-238; and Lee, Daniel Defoe, 
. is Edinburgh Periodical Press, 1, 22, 323 Review, Edinburgh Vol. VI, Nos. 1-3, 
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a later time to fill out bound volumes; but it is obviously from the 
same type as S and Tr-d, and the printer could not have kept hundreds 
of pages in type at one time. 

Pages differ in size from copy to copy and from volume to volume. 


In Volume I, the height varies from 814 inches in Te-2 to 8*%46 inches 


in Tr-d; and the width, from 6 inches in Te-1 to 634 inches in S. The 
original sheet must have measured at least 17/2 X 13 inches and prob- 
ably was nearer 1734 X 1334 inches. 

In Volume [IX] the single leaves of Tr-m measure 9% X 7% 
inches. The British Museum Catalogue describes BM-c as a folio. In 
Tr-m the chain lines are horizontal and the watermarks wherever dis- 
cernible are in the outer margin.*® The volume, then, like the earlier 
volumes appears to be a quarto, though the sheets must have measured 
at least 1814 X 14% inches. 

The Review followed conventional eighteenth-century practice in 
having signatures in the first half only of a gathering. That the need 
for them was slight, especially after the reduction of the paper to two 
leaves, is shown by the errors in their use. They could have been but 
unreliable guides in folding and binding. After Volume II they were 
discontinued except in those preliminaries which are made up of 
four leaves. 

The Review, while it consisted of four pages, must have been 
printed by the method known as imposition by half-sheets. The type 
for outer form and inner form pages was imposed simultaneously. 
A whole sheet was then printed on one side and, after drying, was 
turned end for end and printed on the other side. When the sheet 
was cut in two, the printer had two copies. Unless he followed this 
method, he must have run his press at half capacity or have gone to 
the needless expense of two settings of type. If he had done the latter, 
we should discover typographical differences in copies. 

When an issue was completed, the printer removed the type of the 
text proper, leaving intact in each of the four pages whatever would 
be used in the next issue. That included pagination, numbering, cap- 
tion, dating, signatures (in Volumes I-II), advertisements, and colo- 


““ Miss Boyce reports “anchors” in the outer margin of the leaf in Nos. 245.275 24, 
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phon. Some of these, like the numbering, pagination, and dating, had 
to be slightly altered each time; and carelessness in altering them led 
to numerous errors. 


ERRORS IN PAGINATION 


Every volume of the Review except Edinburgh Volume VI has 
errors in pagination. Some are glaring, continuous, and confusing. 
Though many are mere misprints, the most common is the “fourth 
page” error. Because the fourth page was chiefly advertisements, the 
type for which was used over and over without resetting, the printer 
frequently forgot to bring the pagination up-to-date. Five “fourth 
page” errors occur in Volume III: pages [36], [260], [428], [564], 
and [588] are mispaged 32, 256, 424, 560, and 584, respectively. 
Sometimes the “fourth page” error occurs with variations. In Volume 
II, page [440] is mispaged 436, but the printer, transferring type for 
the next fourth page, failed to observe that error and changed the last 
digit only, with the result that page [444] is mispaged 434. In The 
Little Review a “fourth page” error, a failure to notice that error, and 
another “fourth page” error led to mispaging [80], [84], and [88] 
as 76, 74, and 74, respectively. In the Edinburgh edition, where rela- 
tively little space was given to advertisements, the “fourth page” 
error was not so likely to occur. As a matter of fact, no errors in num- 
bering and pagination have been found in it. A single error in dating 
(Vol. VI, No. 144) was corrected in the press. 

Errors in the first three pages were less frequent, probably because 
the printer, having to make other changes, was less likely to overlook 
pagination. In successive issues of Volume II, pages [301] and [305], 
both first pages, were mispaged 331 and 335, respectively. The second 
error doubtless resulted from the first. A “second page” error occurs 
in Volume VIII; page [390] is mispaged 290, and, in consequence, 
page [394] is mispaged 294. These errors show a curious detachment 
on the part of the printer, who ignores the lateral relation of the 
pages of an issue for the vertical relation of first page to first page, 
second page to second page, and the like. Awareness of both relations 
appears in Volume VII, where pages [601-603], [605-607], and 
[609-620] are mispaged 561-563, 565-567, and 569-580, respectively. 
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But in that chaos, pages 604 and 608, both fourth pages, are paged cor- 
rectly, possibly through’ the influence each time of a preceding fourth 
page. These contradictory tendencies suggest that sometimes a single 
printer may have imposed all four pages and that sometimes he may 
have had a helper. 

When an issue was misnumbered, it was likely to be mispaged accord- 
ingly. Sometimes, as in No. 100, Volume VII, the pagination was 
corrected by reference to the numbering. In the January supplement to 
Volume I, the third sheet bears the signature D and is paged as though 
it were the fourth sheet. An intricate series of errors in the September 
supplement arises, as is explained in the Bibliographical Note to Volume 
I, from a simple error in beginning the pagination of the inner form of 
sheet C. In the preceding sheet (B), page [11] is mispaged 14; the 
recto of leaf two and the verso of its conjugate leaf (three) were imposed 
side by side in the inner form, and the printer paged them alike. 

Errors in pagination (as in dating) were sometimes corrected while 
an issue was in press and sometimes in subsequent issues; many were 
continued uncorrected. Four of the nine volumes end with erroneous 
pagination, indicating that correct pagination was not considered very 
important. Though Mrs. Anderson’s assertion that Defoe attended 
her press every day and corrected the proofs will not bear scrutiny, 
Defoe was particular about the printing of his essays. In his lists of 
errata, he often corrects minor misprints. But sometimes in those lists 
he refers to pages by their incorrect pagination without even seeming 
to be aware that it is incorrect. 

Since Defoe seems frequently to have sent copy for three numbers 
at a time, it is possible that sometimes all were composed before any 
were printed and that errors may have arisen from confusion about 
which was to appear first. In S No. 117 of Volume VIII and in the 
Texas single copy of that number, the pagination is identical with that 
of No. 118, including an error in the first page. Tr-m No. 117 is paged 
correctly. The only explanation I can offer is that No. 117 was num- 
bered and paged to become No. 118; that, when it was shifted to 
become No. 117, its pagination was not corrected till S and Te had been 
printed; and that then the pagination type was transferred, error and 
all, to the type pages of No. 118 which were lying ready. 
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THE PRELIMINARIES 

The preliminary in periodicals is written and printed after. most, 
if not all, of the issues have appeared. One fortunate consequence is 
that the preliminary in the Review (except for Edinburgh Volume VI) 
included the title leaf as the first leaf of the gathering, conjugate with 
the last leaf. Any copy which has the Preface is almost certain to have 
the title leaf, though Te-2 Volume I has lost the last leaf of the 
Preface without losing the title leaf. In the Edinburgh Volume VI, 
the preliminary consists of a separate leaf for the title and two con- 
jugate leaves for the Preface; as a consequence, BA, Te, and Y have 
lost the title page, and the Trent Collection has a stray one. S is the 
only copy of the volume with title page. 

An interesting procedure of Defoe’s, how original I do not know, 
was to issue the preliminary as one of the regular triweekly issues of 
the Review. He began that with Volume II and, except for Volume 
[IX] which was unfinished and therefore had no preliminary, con- 
tinued the procedure to the end, including Edinburgh Volume VI. 
This explains the puzzling gap of a single publication day between 
the final number of one volume and the first of the next. In the last 
number of Volume II, Defoe explained that the next would “contain 
the Preface and Index.” The preliminary of Volume IV was delayed 
till after Volume V, No. 1, which explains the delay. The gap comes, 
not between Volumes IV and V, but between Nos. 1 and 2 of Volume 
V. The preliminary of Volume V has a list of errata for the final 
number, which had appeared two days earlier. The preliminary of 
Volume VIII Defoe refers to in Volume [IX], No. 4, as “the Review 
of July 31.” Another puzzling consequence of this procedure is that 
several of the title pages bear the price mark, “2d,” following the 
imprint. Two pence was the price of the preliminary, not of the whole 
volume. The preliminaries of Volumes IV and Edinburgh VI, con- 
sisting of but two and three leaves, respectively, may have sold for 
a penny. That a penny was the price of the regular issues is evident 
from the remark in Volume [IX], No. 1, that two issues at three 
halfpence would cost the same for the week as three issues at the pre- 
vious price.*? 

“See also Vol. I, No. 5. 
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IMPORTANT SETS OF THE “REVIEW” 


The exact contents of known sets of the Review are listed in the 
nine bibliographical notes. But it may be useful to record here what has 
come to light incidentally about the history of sets. 

The three approximately complete sets, that is, those lacking only 
a volume or so, are the Crossley in the British Museum; the Trent 
in the Boston Public Library; and the Shaw in the library of Mr. 
Arch W. Shaw, Winnetka, Illinois. 

The Crossley set has the best-known history. George Chalmers 
(1742-1825) of Edinburgh, author of the earliest biography of Defoe 
(1785), had formerly owned Volumes I—-VIII. James Crossley (1800- 
1883) bought them for his large library in Manchester at the Chal- 
mers sale in 1841. The price, according to Lowndes, was £41. In 1861, 
Crossley acquired Volume [IX] from David Laing, Edinburgh anti- 
quarian, who had bought it at Lord Eldin’s sale in Edinburgh in 
1833. William Lee, in recording Crossley’s acquisition of it, called it 
the only known copy of Volume [IX] and a complete one; but it 
lacks eighteen numbers. Otherwise the nine volumes are a complete 
“London” set of the Review, with one of the two known copies of 
The Little Review. It would be gratuitous to complain of its lacking 
the Edinburgh edition.” 

Of Mr. Shaw’s set, Volumes I-V, VII, and The Little Review had 
been Crossley’s, too, and passed to the Huth Library from the Riggall 
sale in 1901." Book-Prices Current, so far as I can discover, says nothing 
of the Riggall sale or of the copy of The Little Review. All these vol- 
umes have, I believe, been washed. At least, they have smooth unfoxed 
pages, gilt edges, and ornate calf bindings by Riviére. The Huth book- 
plates appear to have been inserted since the rebinding. Volumes VI 
and VIII, solid volumes in old calf with the names “Wm Douglas” 
and “Cavers” on back flyleaf and covers, were from the John Taylor 
Brown Library (Edinburgh) which Sotheby’s sold in 1903. Quaritch 
bought the augmented set of eight volumes at Sotheby’s sale of the Huth 


® The evidence for these data is: (1) A notation in the Crossley Vol. [IX] (British 
Museum) ; (2) Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual, 1 (London, 1858), 612; (3) Lee, 
Daniel Defoe, 1, 86, 2045 (4) a manuscript note by J. T. B. [James T. Bell] in Vol. 
III of the set in Yale University Library. The note is quoted in Footnote 56. 

™ I am indebted to Professor Newton and to Messrs, Bernard Quaritch Ltd. for this 
information from the Huth Sale Catalogue, No. 2164. 
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Library in June, 1912.5 Mr. Shaw tells me that the “set was bought 
at auction something like twenty five years ago through Quaritch.” 

Mr. Shaw’s set lacks Volume [IX], and its copies of Volumes VII 
and VIII are made up chiefly of “imperfects”; but it has the only copy 
of The Little Review besides the Crossley. It has, moreover, a small 
volume, labeled on the shelfback, Defoe Tracts 1701-10, which is a col- 
lection of twenty-two numbers of Volumes VII and VIII of the Review. 
A letter from Messrs. Bernard Quaritch Ltd. suggests, “from Sotheby’s 
cataloguing,” that they may have been duplicates extracted from the 
Huth set. The oversize cover and its label indicate that they had been 
originally on another book. 

The remarkable collection of Professor W. P. Trent has in recent 
years passed to the Boston Public Library. It lacks The Little Review 
and Volume III, and its old calf bindings are in need of repair. But it 
has parts of three sets in the thirteen volumes. Its Volume [IX] lacks 
but two numbers. There are, first, Volumes I-II with the bookplate of 
Henry Labouchere. Then there are Volumes I-II and V-VII with 
the signatures “Benj. Dobels 1788” and “Susanna Edwards.” These 
may possibly be the five volumes in a “bundle lot” mentioned by 
Dobell in 1913.5 And finally, there are Volumes IV-[IX], the ex- 
citing purchase of which Professor Trent tells in memoranda tran- 
scribed in the bibliographical notes in Facsimile Books 19 and 22. 
The Boston Public Library has not yet decided upon a system of cata- 
loguing for the set and, at the moment, is in the anomalous position 
of regarding the “Dobels-Edwards” copy as primary in Volumes I-II 
and as secondary in Volumes V—VII. 

In addition to these three part-sets, Trent had acquired several 
single numbers of other volumes; a title leaf of Edinburgh Volume 
VI; and two Dublin reprints: one dated, July 2, 1706, Volume III, 
and another unnumbered and undated. If the date was copied from 
the London original, the first would be No. 79. Both Dublin copies 
have been mislaid, so that for the present we can learn nothing more 
about them. They are the only copies known to have been reprinted 

® Book-Prices Current, Vol. XVII (London, 1903), p. 338, No. 3289; Vol. XXVI 
(1912), pp. 595 #., No. 6907. The Brown Library had copies of Vols. III and VII 


which I have been unable to trace. 
°° Book-Auction Records, Vol. X (London, 1913) for 1912-1913, p. 320. 


in Defoe’s time elsewhere than in London and Edinburgh, except for e 


a number of Volume VII reprinted in Boston in 1721. = 

Three other sets have lesser claims to completeness. One belongs 
to the newspaper collection made by Charles Burney, brother of Fanny 
Burney; it passed to the British Museum shortly after the collector’s 
death in 1817. It has most of Volumes I-VII and a few numbers of 
Volumes VIII-[IX]. 

The set in the Aitken Collection, now in the University of Texas 
Library, consists of Volumes I-IV and VI-VII and a duplicate Volume 
I. Volumes I-IV and VII compose the set which Dobell bought for 
£23 at the Edward Arber sale in 1913. A notation of Mr. G. A. 
Aitken upon his list of books reads: “This set of the ‘Review’ was 
bought at Prof. Arber’s Sale, 1913.”°° That may not hold for Volume 
VI or the duplicate Volume I. The latter has the name “James T. 
Bell,” probably a signature, on a front flyleaf.°* On the verso of the 
title page, in very ornate script, are the names “John Clarkson” and 
“John Clarkson Junior.”-The volume had been rebound, in brown 
leather, probably in the nineteenth century. The other volumes the 
University of Texas has had bound in maroon leather by Riviére. 
Volume VI is of the Edinburgh edition; Volume VII begins with 
the thirty-five Edinburgh numbers and continues to the end with those 
London numbers modified for Scotland and the provinces. 

The Yale set consists of Volumes I-III, V (No. 124 only), and VI- 
VII, donated in 1907-1909 by Mr. Henry R. Wagner, economist and 


™ Greenough in Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXVIII, 461. 

® Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXVII (1913), p. 477, No. 6414, and p. 543, No. 72833 
Book-Auction Records, Vol. X for 1912-1913, p. 320. Dobell announced at the sale 
that he had five similar volumes bought in a “bundle lot” at ro shillings. Are these 
the “Dobels-Edwards” volumes (I-II, V-VII) which went to Trent? For Aitken’s mem- 
orandum upon his set, I am indebted to Mr. Donald Coney, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

The Yale University Library Vol. III has the following manuscript note by Bell 
about the rarity of the Review: “These four Volumes of Defoe’s political paper, ‘The 
Review are of the utmost rarity. Only one complete copy of the eight Volumes I be- 
lieve is known to exist; it belonged originally to George Chalmers & is now I think in 
the British Museum, David Laing had only 2 volumes, & neither Lord Cockburn nor 
Lord Rutherford who were great collectors of Defoe’s works had any portion of the 
Book. The present volume (the third) is of special interest, as having been published 
in the years before the Union with Scotland, one half of this Volume is entirely 
devoted to papers recommending that measure. J. T. B. [James T. Bell].” 
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collector. Mr. Wagner bought them in London in 1905 or 1906. On the 
title page of Volume III is the name “P. Lawson,” and on the first 
page of the Preface of Volume VI, the name “John McKenzie2* An- 
other Volume VII bears the date “1885” on the “Yale College Library” 
bookplate. Volume VI, of the Edinburgh edition, and both copies of 
Volume VII are identical with Mr. Shaw’s. The Wagner Volume VII, 
No. 5, has had inserted a new leaf for one lost. 

Oxford University has in the Bodleian Library Volumes I-III and 
a single number of Volume VII. Professor D. Nichol Smith of Merton 
College, Oxford, owns 320 numbers of Volumes I-III and VII-VIII. 
Volume I has the five monthly supplements, and Volume III is com- 
plete with title page and Preface. Harvard University has Volume I 


-and most of Volume II. Indiana University has Volume I and parts 


of Volume II. Professor Emeritus A. L. Bouton of New York Uni- 
versity has a copy of Volume I in storage. The Boston Athenzum 
Library has Edinburgh Volume VI with the signatures “J. Franklin” 
and “Andrew Craigies Book 1756.”°* It was given to the Atheneum 
by Ezekiel Price Greenleaf in 1853. The American Antiquarian So- 
ciety Library of Worcester, Massachusetts, has an incomplete Volume 
VII with most of the thirty-five rare Edinburgh numbers. Through 
Professor Newton, another copy of Volume VII with the thirty-five 
Edinburgh numbers has been reported. It is part of “Historical Tracts 
1561-1800 collected and annotated by Stuart J. Reid Volume 
CCLXXXVIII. 1711 (3) The gift of Mrs. Peter Redpath to the 
Redpath Library, McGill University, Montreal . . . Printed by the 
donor. . . MCMI.” 

Scattering numbers, including many of Volume VII, are in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, and, too late for further inquiry, 
there has come from Mr. H. Bergholz information of several single 
numbers in the British Museum and of a single number (No. 94) of 
Volume III and Nos. 1-17 of Edinburgh Volume VI in the National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. Mr. Bergholz has the additional 

® See the memorandum of James T. Bell in the preceding footnote. 

® The first page of the Preface has been reprinted by Greenough in Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXVII, opposite 469. 

See a letter by Mr. Bergholz in the London Times Literary Supplement, June 
18, 1938, p. 424. The Edinburgh numbers have not previously come to the attention 
of Defoe scholars. 
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information that he has been “unable to trace any other extant issues, 
in spite of inquiries at’ many libraries, notably the following:—Dublin 
Public Library, Cambridge University Library, Manchester John Ry- 
lands, Public and Portico Libraries, Rochdale Libraries, as well as 
Paris and German libraries.” For all our inquiries, unreported sets and 
part sets doubtless exist. 

The distribution of sets is puzzling. The Crossley set came from the 
libraries of George Chalmers and David Laing in Edinburgh. Chal- 
mers was born only eleven years after Defoe’s death and before his 
works became collectors’ items. If Chalmers got his set in Scotland, 
we would expect it to have an Edinburgh Volume VI and the Edin- 
burgh numbers of Volume VII; but it is wholly a London set. The 
only volumes of the Edinburgh edition which I have traced to a 
Scottish owner is the Shaw Volume VI. How long it had been in 
Edinburgh before John Taylor Brown sold it in 1903 I do not know. 
The Boston Atheneum copy of Edinburgh Volume VI belonged to a 
Boston family prior to 1756, possibly as early as 1721. If, as Professor 
Greenough suspects, the owner was James Franklin and if he was 
the Boston printer who in 1721 reissued Edinburgh No. 14 of Volume 
VII as “News from the Moon,” he must have had also a copy of 
Volume VII with the Edinburgh numbers. One would .be tempted 
to suspect that that Volume VII was the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety copy, the only copy of this volume known to have been in America 
earlier than the twentieth century. It has a manuscript note, probably 
written before 1820, by Isaiah Thomas, printer of Worcester and 
founder of the Society, saying that it had been in his library and that 
it “cost 3 dols.” The price in dollars indicates that he bought it in the 
United States. But it now lacks, among many other numbers, the Edin- 
burgh No. 14, of which “News from the Moon” was a reprint. 

The fact that the Boston Atheneum and the American Antiquarian 
Society copies of Volumes VI and VII, respectively, were in the United 
States before the recent vogue of collecting suggests that they were 
brought over from Scotland by immigrants, If the Review had circulated 
in the colonies, it would probably have come from London rather than 
Edinburgh. In view of the scarcity of Volumes VIII and [IX], it is 
astonishing that ten copies of Volume VII have survived. Eight of them 

* Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XXVIII, 469 ff. 
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are in the United States, and, for several months in the present 
year, six of them were together for collation and photographing in the 


Columbia University Library. I have no explanation to offer of their 
abundance. 
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| sacs but it is s reported to have the five supplements and 

‘be otherwise complete. 

_ Ha lacks title page, Preface, Appendix, Contents, and supplements. 

Pe -T lacks title page, Preface, Nos. 1, 11, 28, 59-67, and 84, Appendix, 

Contents, and supplements. 

Ez 0 a 
ag. E. 
= has Nos. TAD; 83-100, and 102 and the five supplements. 

e-1 

_ Te-2 lacks the last leaf (pp. [vii-viii]) of the Preface and Appendix, 

Contents, and supplements. 

Tr-d 

e+ Tr 

Trent. The Trent Collection has Nos. 28, 92-98, and rot. 

Y lacks Appendix, Contents, and supplements. 

The five monthly supplements are variously placed. In Tr-d they are 
interpolated after the numbers of the Review for the corresponding 
month; in Te-1 they precede, and in BM-c and S they follow, the Appen- 
dix and Contents. Since they are textually independent of the Review, 
none having appeared in the month for which it is dated, and since they 

are included in the Contents, the most logical and convenient arrange- 
ment seems to be that of Te-1. Accordingly, they have, in this edition, 
been placed just before the Appendix and Contents. 


GOLLATION 


S, Te-1, Te-2, Tr-d, and Y have been carefully collated, and the general 
features of BM-b, BM-c, Ha, I, O, Sm, and Tr-l, checked. 

A complete Volume I consists of [viii] + 424+ [132] (supplements) 
+ [32] (Appendix and Contents) pages. 

a) Title page (verso blank), pp. [i-1]. 

Preface, pp. [iii-vii]. Page [viii] is blank. 

The preliminary, pp. [i-viii], a whole sheet in 4to (signature A), was 
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not, like later preliminaries, published as a regular issue of the Review 


between the last number of the old volume and the first of the new. 
Though no advertisement of it has come to light, it must have been 
printed prior to June 27, 1705, by which time the whole volume, bound, 
was promised. See Volume II, Nos. 46 and 49-50. 

b) Nos. 1-102; Sat., Feb. 19, 1704 (1703/4)—Sat., Feb. 24, 1705 
(1704/5). 

Pagination: 1-136, 135-138, 141-247, 428, 249-327, 324, 329-424. 

Signatures: A-D in fours, E-5 K in twos, as follows: A—[S]—[Ss]— 
Rrr, Ss, Ttt—Yyy, Aaaa-5 A, Bbbb, 5C-5 D, 5 D-5 E, F5, 5G-5 K. J, 
V, and W are, of course, not used. But see Bibliographical Note to Vol- 
ume II in Facsimile Book 4. 

Colophon: Nos. 1-4, “Printed for the Booksellers of London and West- 
minster. 1704”; Nos. 5-87, MDCCIV; Nos. 88-102, MDCCY. 

Issued weekly (Nos. 1-6) in whole sheets (Nos. 1-4) and biweekly 
(Nos. 7-102) in half-sheets (Nos. 5-102), 4to. 

Beginning with No. 2 there appears a section of entertainment and 
correspondence entitled, Mercure Scandale . . . The long caption, after 
alterations in Nos. 3 and 6, dwindles in No. 18 to “Apvice from the 
Scandalous Crus” and in No. 46 to “Apvice from the Scandal. Crus.” 
After overflowing into supplements later in Volume I and in Volume II, 
the Advice gives way in Volume III to the Miscellanea, which deals with 
graver subjects. 

c) Monthly supplements, Sept., 1704-Jan., 1705 (1704/5). September 
supplement, with title page (verso blank), pp. [1]—28, issued on Oct. 
21. See Review, No. 66. 

Pagination: [1]-17, 17-18, 20-21, 21-22, 24-28. This series of errors 
is a result of one error; the printer, in signature C, gave the first leaf 
verso the pagination of the recto, and so vitiated the whole series in the 
inner form. 

Signatures: A-C in fours, D in twos. 

Colophon: none. FINIJS, on p. 28, is followed by advertisements. 

October supplement, with title page (verso blank) slightly altered from 
the preceding, pp. [1]-28, issued on Nov. 25. See Review, No. 76. 

Pagination: [1]-28. Signatures and colophon are as in the preceding 
supplement. 

November supplement, with title page (verso blank), pp. [1]-28, issued 
on or before Jan. 23, 1705. See Review, No. 93. The pagination, signa- 
tures, and colophon are as in the preceding. 


- page (verso blank), pp ean ineued vai Se 
ume II, No. . ee ora = ae =e — 
= 1]-10, 14, repia In Te-r and Tred: [x]-10-14, 12- ‘eae 
28. In these two, sheet C is paged as though it were B. ee 
,S* lacks the first letter of “Just,” the first word in the final 


a © Signatates and Seieehon are as in the preceding. 
e Fo. January supplement, with title page (verso blank), pp. [1]-28[20], 
ad May 5. See Volume II, No. 27. 
_ Pagination: [1]-5, 7, 6, 8-16, 25-28[20]. 
Signatures: A-B in fours, D in twos. There is no sheet C, but the text a7 
_ is complete. ~ = 
d) Appendix and Contents, published as a unit, in 32 unnumbered ; 
; od pages, on or about June 27, 1705. See Volume II, Nos. 46, 49, and 50. 
_ Appendix, with title page (verso blank), pp. [1-16]. It is an abstract 
of the French laws against dueling, which Defoe had promised his 
readers. 
Contents, pp. [17-32]. The Contents of the supplements has a separate 
caption [p. 30], in which “Apvice” is misspelled “Avice.” 
Signatures: A-D in fours. 
Colophon: none. 
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NOTES ON TEXT 


No. 1. The Review began with eight pages in single columns, published 
weekly on Saturdays. The long caption, briefer than that on the volume 
title page, means that the affairs of France are also the affairs of Eng- 
land. Note the modifications of the caption in Volumes II-IV and [IX]. 

No. 1 begins with “The Inrropuction,” which is followed (on p. 7) 
with “section I. Of the French Nation.” The colophon (p. 8), with no 


indication of the printer, reads: “Printed for the Booksellers of London 
and Westminster. 1704.” Parts of it are unprinted in S and Tr-d. 

E No. 2, p. 15, has the first “Mercure Scandale: or, Avvice from the 
Scandalous Crus. Translated out of French.” 

, No. 3, p. 23, alters the title of the Mercure Scandale by omitting the 
4 last clause and substituting, “seinc, 4 Weekly History of Nonsense, Im- 
pertinence, Vice and Debauchery.” 

3 No. 4, p- 32, gives the first clue to the printer by announcing that 
: advertisements “are taken in” by J. Matthews in Pilkington Court, Little 
= Britain. 

; The first advertisements appear in this issue, p. 32. S, Te-1, Te-z, 
s 
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Tr-d, and Y* have the heading “ADVERTISEMENT” followed by the 
advertisement of “Union to the Church of England.” But Te-1 and Y* 
have a second advertisement in two parts, obviously inserted after print- 
ing had begun. 

No. 5. With this issue Defoe reduced his paper from eight pages to 
four, partly to economize and partly to circumvent the sellers who, 
because of the success and the unusual size of the Review, had raised 
the price to two pence. Statements in Volume [IX], No. 1, and elsewhere 
indicate that the usual price was a penny. To compensate for the change 
in size, Defoe used smaller type in double columns. Thereafter through 
Volume VIII, the Review consisted of four pages. A single exception was 
Volume VIII, No. 19. 

Among the other changes in No. 5, the colophon was altered to read 
MDCCIV. 

No. 6, p. 39, shortens the caption of the Mercure Scandale by omitting 
all after “Cius” and, p. 40, gives the first list of errata. 

No. 7, March 28, is the first Tuesday issue; thereafter till Volume II, 
No. 8, the Review appeared-twice a week. 

No. 8 drops “Weekly” in the caption. 

No. 18 lacks the signature S and reduces the caption of the secondary 
section to a single line: “Apvice from the Scandalous Cius.” 

No. 25, p. 115, cites Smectymnuus and Mack Fleckno in defense of 
using Scandalous Club as a proper name. 

No. 31. Pages [137-140] are mispaged 135-138, but No. 32 is paged 
correctly (141-144). 

No. 33, p. 147, has a notice in the Advice that the printer had mis- 
takenly reported having matter enough for the preceding issue. 

No. 36 is said to be misnumbered 35 in I but is correct in S*, Te-1, Tr-d, 
and Y. In Te-2 the numeral has been trimmed beyond identification. 

No. 41 lacks the signature Ss. 

No. 46 abbreviates “Scandalous Cus” to “Scandal. Crus.” 

No. 48, p. 207, brings the author before his own Scandal. Club for an 
historical error, caused by trusting to his memory. 

No. 58, p. 247, announces that monthly supplements will care for the 
overflow from the “Apvice from the Scandal. Cuus.” Page [248] is 
paged 428. 

No. 60, Sept. 30. In Tr-d the September supplement follows p. 256. 
That supplement, however, did not appear till Oct. 21. See No. 66. In 
this edition, as in Te-1, the supplements are near the end of the volume, 
before the Appendix and Contents. 
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No. 64. The signature Sss is misprinted Ss. Page 271 announces that the 
(September) supplement at press is inadequate and that another will 
follow in three weeks. — 
_ No. 66, Oct. 21, p. 279, announces the (September) supplement as 
published that day. 
; No. 67. In S the “b” and the numeral is missing from “Numb. oF 
No. 69, Oct. 31, has the signature Aaaa. There is no sheet Zzz. In 
Tr-d the October supplement follows p. 292. See note on No. 60. 
; No. 76, Nov. 25, announces the October supplement as published that 
P 


_ day. 

No. 77, Nov. 28. In Tr-d the November supplement follows Pp. 324. 
See note on No. 60. 

No. 78. Page [328] is mispaged 324. 

No. 84, p. 352. A note printed in the margin is partly trimmed away 
~ in Te-1, Te-2, Tr-d, and Y but is untrimmed in S*. 

No. 86, Dec. 30. In Tr-d the December supplement follows p. 360. See 
note on No. 60. 

No. 88, Jan. 6, 1705, p. 368, announces a delay in the November sup- 
plement, the author “having for some time been very [JIl.” The colophon 
replaces MDCCIV with MDCCV. 

No. 93. Signature 5B is misprinted Bbbb. S keeps the dating of No. 
92 and (p. 385) misprints “Enttiled” for “Entitled” in col. 2, line 1, 
and “Thep” for “they” at the foot of col. 2. A list of errata (p. 388) ex- 
plains that the author was “very Sick, and out of Town, when the two 
last Reviews, and the Supplement” were printed. 

No. 95, Jan. 30, 1705. In Tr-d the January supplement follows p. 396. 
See note on No. 60. 

No. 96 repeats the signature (5 D) of No. 95. 

No. 98. Signature 5 F is misprinted F 5. 

No. 100, Feb. 17, 1705, begins, “This being the last Review of this 
Volume, and design’d to be so of this Work,” but three pages later (p. 
416) announces two more papers and a preface and index to complete 
the volume. Finally, we are told, several gentlemen have “made some 
very Honourable Proposals” which the author has digested “into a Form 
of Subscription” which may be seen at Mr. Matthew’s. 

Apparently Defoe intended to close the volume, not because it had 
reached a hundred numbers, but because it had run a year. The threat 
to discontinue the paper is rightly regarded as Defoe’s warning to Har- 
ley, who perhaps was in arrears of promises, that if he wished the 
Review to continue he must contribute to its support. 
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No. 102, Sat., Feb. 24, 1705. Here again Defoe begins as though he 


were writing his last paper. But Volume II opened with No. 1 on Tues., 
Feb. 27,1705. 
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n, Professor Emeritus, A. L., Library of 
linburgh or Edinburgh issue 
rvard College Library 
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1 = National Library of Scotland 
O= Oxford University, Bodleian Library, Hope Collection 


: a _ $= Shaw, Mr. Arch W., Library of 
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— S$+t— Defoe Tracts: a militicn of 22 numbers of Vols. VII and VIII 
in Mr, Shaw’s library 

Sm = Smith, Professor D. Nichol, Library of 

Te = University “a bbe = Library: Vols. II-IV, VI-VII 

ret * “ Vol. I only 

Lo... * a as sal “« « «~~ Te-2 has brown leather 


binding and the signatures of James T. Bell, John Clarkson, and John 
Clarkson, Junior. 


aes 


Tr-d=Trent Collection, Boston Public Library, Vols. I-II, V-—VII 
with signatures of Benj. Dobels (sic) and Susanna Edwards 

Tr-l = Trent Collection, Boston Public Library, Vols. I-II with book- 
plate of Henry Labouchere 

Tr-m = Trent Collection, Boston Public Library, Vols. IV-[IX] pur- 
chased from Maggs in 1919 

Y= Yale University Library: Vols. I-III, V-VI 

Y= “ 2 a Vol. VII only 

Y-2= “ce “ “ “ “ce it Y-2 has rgb ev on the 
Yale Library bookplate. 

An asterisk with one of these symbols indicates the copy of a particular 
page or number used in this reprinting. 
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f Affairs of FRANCE: 


AND OF ALL 7 
LE UR OPE, @ 
As Influencd by that Nation: 


BEING, 


me Obfervations, on the Publick TranfaGtions of the 
WORLD); Purg’d from the Errors and Partiality of 
| News Writers, and Petty-Statefmen of all Sides. 


; WITH AN 


Entertaining Part in every Sheet, 
| BEING, 
Apvice from the Scandal. CLus, 


To the Curious Enquirers ; in Anfwer to Letters fent them 
for that Dor pofe. 

LONDON: 

a Printed in the Year MDCCV.. 
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Hen Anthors prefent their Works tothe World, like a Thief at the 
Gallows, they make a Speech to the People. sere 

The Author indeed has fomething like this to fay too, Good Peo- 
ev. ple all take Warning by me; T have ftudied to Inform and 
}o Dirett the World, and what have I bad for my Labour, Profit, the Prefs would not 
allow, andtherein I am not deceiv'd, for I expected nene. 


~ But Good Manners and Good Language, I thought Iinight expett’, becanfe 1 gave 
no other ; and it was but juft to Treat Adankind, as they would be Treated by them, 


But neither bas.this been Paid me, in Debt to Cuftom and Civility How ofter 
have my Ears, my. Hands, and my Head, been to be pulld off, Impotent Bule 
dies, that Attackt by Truth, and their Vices ftorm’d, fil the Air with Rhodomontades 
‘and Indecencies, bue never fhew'd their Faces tothe Refentment Truth had a juft Canfe 


to Entertain for them. r 


Ihave pafs'd through Clonds of Clameur, Cavil, Raillery and Objection, and have 
this fatisfaction, that Truth being the Defign, Finis Coronat: I am never forward to 
‘value my own Performances, Let another Man’s Mouth Praifethee, /aid the Wi's 
Man ;but I cannot but own my felf infinitely pleas'd, and more than fatisfied , that Wife 
Alen Read this Paper with Pleafure, own the juft Obfervations init, aud have Votet 


if Ufe fi uh, 
3 


‘The firft Defign, 1 allow is not yet purfwd, and indeed I muft own, the Fieldis fo 
darge, the Defign fo vaft, and the neceffary Preliminaries fo many , that tho’I cannt 
yet pals for an Old Man, 1 inuft be fo, if I live to go thorough with st. 


‘This Volume bas pafs’d through my Defcriptson of the French Grandeur, with itz 
Anfluence on the Affurs of Poland, Sweden, and Hungary. 


5 Whar Affaults Thave met with, fromthe Impatience of the Readers, what Untufi- 
‘wefs of Friends, left I mas.turn’d about tothe Enemy; I leave to sheir Reading the 
‘Sheets to difcover. Az Hom 
: 


. 


- 


“How is this Age Unqualif'd to bear Feeling 7 
do not like, tho never fo neceffary toknow! 


* 


And yet if this Erench Monarchy was not very Powerful, vaftty firong, its ] 
Terrible, its increafing encroaching Meafures formidable; why dowe, and juftl 
Appiaudy Extol,. Congratulate, and Dignifie, the Vittorions Duke of Marlbou: 
at fuch‘a Rate? If t.bad been a mean and Contemptible Enemy, bow fhall we _ 
the Englith Armies March thro’ fo many hazards, the Nations vaft Charge, tk 
juft Concern, in every Article of this War , and as 1 have frequently hinted, wh 
beat them all this while ? ; 


They who have made, or may niake anill ufe of the true Plan of French Greatnefs 
which Ihave laid down, muft place it to the Account of their own Corrupted prejudic’d — 
Thoughts ; my Defign is plain, to tell yon the Strength of your Enemy, that you may 


fortifie your felves in due Propartion, and not go out with your Ten Thoufands againft = 
bis Twentys, . mS 


_ the manner, Ithink my felf very odly landled in the Cafe of the Swedes and 
Hi zarians , bow many Complaints of Ambaffadors for one, and Fellow-Proteftants 
for ‘be other 5 and yee aster the whole Story ss finifbed, I have this Felicity, than which 
no Author can defire a greater, Viz. not one thing 1 ever affirm’d but was exattly true, 
not one Conjecture I have made, but has appeard to be rational, not one Inference drawn, 
but Confequences have prov’d ut ; and not one thing guef9d at, but what bas come — 
to pals. Dp 
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Tam now come ome to England, and enter’d alittle into our own Affairs; indeed 
T have advanced fome things asto Trade, Navys, Seamen, &c. which fome may think 


alittle arrogant, becanfe perfectly new. But as I have offer’d nothing bat what I am 


always ready to wake appear practicable, I finfh my Apology with faying to the World, 
‘Bring me to the Teft, and the reft I leave to time. ae 


In the bringing the Story of France down to the matter of Trade, I confefs my felf 
Jurprizingly drain into a vaft Wilderne/s of a Sixbjett, fo large,that I kuow uot where it 
will end, the Afisfortune of which w, that teinkingto have finifh'd it with this Volare, 


I found my fel} firangely deceiv’d, and indecd amazed, when I found the Story of it 


intended to be the End of this Volume, and hardly exough of it entred upon to fay, it 


begun. 


However the Volume being of Neceffity to be clofed, 1 am oblig’d to content my felf 
with raking what 1 here as an Introduttion to the mext Volurie, and to give this No- 
rice, that the matter of our Englith Trade appears to be a thing of fuch Confequence to 
be treated of, Jo much pretended to, and fo little underftood, that nothing could be move 
profitable tothe Readers, more advantageous to the publick Iuteref?t of this Nation, or 
more [uitable to the Greatne/s of this Undertaking, than to make an Fffay at the Evils 
Canfes, and Remedies of our general Negoce. t 


I 


The PREFACE. 


__ _Lhave been confirm'd in my Opinion of the Confequences and Benefit of this: Underta- 
__ Ring by aCroud of Entreaties from Perfons of the beft Fudgment, and-fome of extraer- 
_ dinar) Genius in thefe Affairs, whofe Letters are my Authority for: thit-Claufe, and 
whofe Arguments are too forcible for me to refift. 


And this is to me a fufficient Apology for a vaft Digreffion from the Affairs of 
France, which were really in my firft Defign, and a oh my Title ‘at firft too 
freightly bound me. ; 


Whoever fhall live to fee this Undertaking finifhed, if the Author or fome better Pen 
after him, bring 20 or 30 Volumes of this Work on the Stage, ‘it’ with wor look “fe 
prepoftorcns ase feemsnow, to have one whole Volume be ezploy’d on the moft delight. 
falas well as profitable Subje&t of the Englifh Trade. . 


Things at fhort Diftances look large, and publick Patience is generally very {hort ; 
but when remote, the Cafe alters, and People fee the Reafen of things in themfelves. 


"Tis this remote Profpeét of Affairs which I have before:‘me; and this makes me not 
Somuch regardthe Uneafinefs People fhew at the Story, being frequently broken abruptly, 
and running great Lengths before it revolves’ upon it felf agate’; but aé time and ‘the 
Courfe of things will bring all about again, aud make the whole be-of a Piece with it felf, 
J am content to wait the Approbation of the Readers, til [uch time asthe thing it felf 
forces it from the at prefent. Impatient Readers. 


Readers are flrange Fudges when they fee but part of the Defign ;’cés anew thitg'for 

an Author to lay down, his Thoughts, Piece-Ateal, importunate:Cavils affante bine 

_ every Day, whoclaim to be anfwer’dto Day before to Morrow’, and: are fo far from 

fraying till the Story is finifl’d, that they can hardly fray till their Lertets comet to Hand ; 

but follow the Firft with a Second, that with Clamour, ana this fometimes with threat- 
ning Scoffs, Banters and Raillery. 


Thus lam Letter baited by Querifts, and think my Trouble to write civil, private 
Anfivers to tearing and querulons Epiftles, has been equal, if not more trenblefome, than 
all the reff of this Work. 3 


Thro? thefe Difficulties, I heer with as much Temper and Steadinefs as I can, F fit 
Lope to give Satisfattion in theConclufion, and.’tis this alone that makes continuing the 
Work rollerable to me; if 1 cannot, I have made my Effay. If thofe that know thefe 
things better than I, would blefs the World with farther Inflrutttons, I fraltbe glad to 
feethe, and very far from interrupting or difcouraging them, as thefe do mei 


Let not thofe Gentlemen who are Criticks in Stile, in Method or Manner, be angry 
that Ibave never pulld off my Cap to them in humble Excufe for my loofé Way of treat- 
ing the World as to Language, Expreffion, and Politene/s of Phrafe; seragi this 

‘ature 


_ Wature differ from moft things 
ana Matters of Science, I he 5 them | d, anate' 
avoid their Difpleafure as. becorses me, bat when Lam noon che Subj 0, 7s 
the Variety of Cafual Story, I rhiak amy felf-a little loofe from rhe Bonds of C 
and Perfetticns of Stile, and fatufie my felf in my Study tobe explicit, eafte, free, a: 


e. fo often explain’d my felf on that Head, that I foall not trouble the World much about it. 
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cery plain, and for ail the reft, Nec Careo, nec Curo, Bea 
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Thad a.Defign to fay fomething onthe Entertaining Part of this Paper ; but I have. . 


When 1 firft found the Defiga of this Paper, which had its Birth in Tenebris ; J cone 
fider'd it wonld.be a thing very Hiftorical, very long, and tho’ it conld be much better 
perform’d than ever Iwas like to do st 3 this Age bad {uch a Natural Averfiontoa 
Solenin and Tedious Affair, that however Profitable, it would ever be Diverting, and 
the World would never Read it. 


To get over this Difficulty that fecret band, I make no Donbt that direfted this Birth 
inte the World, Dittated to make fome fort of Entertainment, or Amuferent at the 


end of every Paper upan the immediate Subject, then onthe T. ongues of the Town, which P 


Innocent Diverfion, would band on the more weighty and. Serious Part of the Defign, in 
te.the heads aud Thoughts of thofe, to whom it might be ufeful. 


I take. this Opportunity to affure the World, that. Receiving or Anfwering.. Lettters 
of Doubes, Difficuleses, Cafes and Queftions, as it is a Werk I think my felf very 
manly qualifd for, Jo it tas the remoteft thing from my fir Defign of any thing sm 
the. World ; and I could be beartily Glad, the. Readers of this Paper would excise me 
from it yet,—— But I fee it cannot be, and the World will have it dene , I bave theree 
fore done my beff to oblige them, but as Ihave not one Word to fay, for my Perform 
mance that way, fol leave it where I found it ; 4 meer Circumftance, cafiaty and 
pe dly annex’ to the Work and Curiofity, tho? Honeftly Endeavexr’d ta be come 
ply'4 with, 


Ifthe Method Ihave taken in anfwering arte bas pleas’d fome wifer Aden than- 
Texpetted it would; I confe[s *tis one of the chief Reafons why I was induc’dte continue 
st. Ihave conftantly adher'd to this Rule in all my Anfwers, and I refer my Reader to - 
his Obfervation for the Proof, that from the loofe/t and lighteft Queffions, 1 endeavour ~ 
tedraw fome nfeful Inferences, and if poffible to introduce fomething folid, and jomee 
shing folemn.in applying it. 
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The Cuftom of the Antients in writing Fables , is my very Laudable Pattern for this 
‘and my firm Refolution in all 1 write to exalt Vertue, expofe Vice, promote Trath, and. 
belp Mento ferions Reflection, is my firft moving Caufe, and laft directed End, 


if 
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